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THE HOUSE OF WINCHESTER. 

All writers of the life of William, third Mar- 
quis of Winchester, grandson of William, the first 
and great Marquis of Winchester, appear to have 
known but vague facts of the life of this noble- 
man, and Jane Lambert his concubine, and the 
sore domestic affliction the relationship had on 
the family. The case, to start with, tends to 
show the weakness of man, however strong of 
mind he may be in other particulars, and how 
easily the influence of a highly handsome woman— 
for Jane Lambert was truly this—was exercisable 
over an illustrious personage who passed as a 
man of letters and a poet of some note, and was 
grandson of that great Lord Treasurer of England 
during the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth, through being, as he often proudly ex- 
pressed, “a willow, not an oak.” 

The grandfather, Sir William Paulet, was ele- 
vated by Henry VIII., one of whose executors he 
was, as Baron St. John of Basing, thus tending 
to prove the esteem and confidence in which his 
monarch held him. He was afterwards, on 
January 12, 1549/50, created Earl of Wiltshire, 
through the lead which he took in politics, 
moving with the spirit of the many vicissi- 
tudes of the period, upholding the rights of 
the Crown, while professing to have regard for the 


153 —Saxons—The Lifeboat Service — Wroth | 
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| good of the people and the protection of their 
|rights and property. The confiscation of the 
| possessions of the Catholic Church must, how- 
ever, have had the approval and adherence of this 
| earl, for it must be remembered he lived through 
the reigns during which much painful controversy 
| existed between the Catholicand Protestant faiths, 
| ia regard to which thechildren of Henry VIIL., even, 
| differed in opinion. Yet he not only kept in the 
| good graces of the respective sovereigns, but had 
enormous influence with the masses, Installed 
May 6, 1543, as a Knight of the Garter, in 
October, 1551, he became the Marquis of Win- 
chester, and was, as before stated, Lord Treasurer of 
England. He was the member of the family who 
erected the great seat, known as Basing, in South- 
ampton, where the fourth marquis, his great-grand- 
son, magnificently entertained Queen Elizabeth. 
The third marquis, the subject of my communi- 
cation, was summoned to Parliament during the 
life of his father, the second marquis, as Lord St. 
John of Basing, and died Nov. 24, 1598, having 
married a noble-minded lady, a daughter of 
William, Lord Howard of Effingham, whose life 


| he so cruelly made unhappy when he took up with 


Jane Lambert. From legal records, which I have 
personally searched, much can be gathered con- 
cerning this alliance. Jane Lambert was the 
daughter of William Lambert, of Maidenbradley 


|and Winchester, whose ancestors were Lords of 


Maidenbradley, in Wiltshire, called respectively 
“Lambard’s Manor” and “Lambard’s Court.” 
Both Sir Richard Colt Hoare and Mr. Berry have 
attempted to trace their ancestry ; but the most 
correct pedigree is to be found in the history of 
Minster in Thanet. 

Just after the death of the third marquis, liti- 
gation was commenced in April, 1600, by a suit 
sued forth by his son, the fourth marquis, claim- 
ing from Jane Lambert, then wife of Sir Gerrard 
Fleetwood, and her five illegitimate children by 
the third marquis, the landed estates and per- 
sonalty, which the plaintiff alleged had been 
illegally obtained by Jane Lambert from his 
father whilst she resided in his father’s house at 
Basing, under a will and testament which was 
said to have been executed in the lady’s favour, 
but which the plaintiff alleged, if it really existed, 
was not properly and legally executed with the full 
knowledge and consent as to its provisions and 
effects of his father, the third marquis. This suit 
was compromised, as appears from the proceedings 
in a subsequent suit by the fourth marquis, com- 
menced in 1622, where in the defence then set 
up by the same defendants (except Lady Jane 
Fleetwood, who was then dead) it is expressly 
stated that by the mediations of friends the certain 
differences were superseded by articles of agree- 
ment of July 1, 41 Eliz., and April 3, 43 Eliz. 
The proceedings allege Jane Lambert to have been 
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a servant (clearly not a menial, as she was of gentle 
birth) in the house of the third marquis, who was 
so aged and decayed in memory and understand- 
ing that she instituted herself in his favour, and 
prevailed upon him to forsake his wife, a lady of 
much virtue and noble parentage, whereby she 
managed to dispose of all his real and personal 
estate for her own benefit and that of her children 
by the third marquis. 

In the 41 Eliz. the third marquis’s supposed will, 
iving the lands to bis four reputed sons, William, 
ohn, Hector, and Hercules (afterwards all 

knighted), who were his executors, and his testa- 
ment passing his personal estate as therein ex- 
ressed, were endeavoured to be proved in the 
Senupilive Court by them ; but it was proved by 
witnesses that the third marquis, being sick and 
multa provectus senectute, was not of sane and 
perfect memory as required by law, which held 
that he must be of disposing memory with under- 
standing and reason, otherwise sane and perfect 
memory. And the proof was prohibited by the 
Common Law, owing to the will concerning the 
land and the testament concerning the goods 
being mixed together in one will, as the same 
could not be tried both by the Spiritual and 
Ecclesiastical Courts, as to the marquis being of 
sane and perfect memory, without prejudice in the 
second trial to the unsuccessful party in the first ; 
the result being that the fourth marquis adminis- 
tered to his father’s personal estate. 

The family of Jane Lambert, Lady of Ashmore 
Manor, in Dorsetshire, were evidently persons of 
some respectability, holding considerable estates in 
the counties of Dorset and Wilts. They appear 
to have held some influence over not only the third 
marquis, but also his son, the plaintiff in the above 
actions. For of Jane Lambert’s brothers John, 
William, and Christopher, we find all three appear 
on the scene. John Lambert was a trustee for 
his sister, mentioned in the first proceedings of 
some property settled on her by the third marquis. 
William Lambert, of Basing, and also it is believed 
of Ringwood, both in Hants, was the lawfal sur- 
veyor, receiver, and woodward of the rents, &c., 
for the third marquis of his manor of Gaynes and 
other estates in Huntingdon, being sued by the 
fourth marquis, in 1608, concerning such steward- 
ship. Christopher Lambert, of Winchester, gent., 
was a party to the compromise of the first suit 
41-43 Eliz. Thomas Lambert, presumably son of 
the above William, was one of the two commis- 
sioners who took oath of Sir William Paulett, 
knight, to his answer of Feb. 12, 1622. 

So late as 1646 Richard Lambert, a delinquent 
who lived in the king’s quarters, and attended 
upon the fifth marquis at Basinghouse while it 
was a garrison, holden against the Parliament, and 
who went with his lady, the marchioness, to 
Oxford as one of ber attendants, died there in- 





testate, Samuel Lambert, of Milborne Port, Somer- 
set, yeoman, being his administrator. 

The four reputed sons (of whom [I shall have 
something further to say) of the third marquis 
by Jane Lambert were all knighted, viz. : 1. Sir 
William Paulett, in July, 1603, at Great Missen- 
don, in Backs, the seat of Sir William Fleetwood, 
the father of Sir Gerrard Fleetwood, who married 
as his first wife the said Jane Lambert. 2. Sir 
John Paulett, in July, 1603, at Hanworth. 3. Sir 
Hercules Paulett, at Cranborne, August 14, 1618, 
4. Sir Hector Paulett, at Woodstock, August 25, 
1619. Their sister Susan married firstly, Mr. 
Kirkby, gent., whose children were Gerrard (named 
after Sir Gerrard Fleetwood), Richard, Elizabeth, 
and Dorothy. Mrs. Kirkby afterwards married Lan- 
celot Warneford, and on this marriage two of her 
trustees were her two brothers, Sir William Paulett, 
of Edington, Wilte., knight, and Sir John Paulett, 
of Hide Street, near Winchester, knight, the 
deed being dated June 15, 20 James I. 

The above Pauletts held considerable estates 
in Dorsetshire, and were highly respected, and 
their descendants migrated to other counties, 
some being buried at Winchester, where the re- 
mains of several members of the noble and illus- 
trious house of Winchester repose. 

Henry W. Atprep, 

181, Coldharbour Lane, Camberwell, S.E. 





SHELLEY THE ATHEIST. 

It is dangerous for any one not fully acquainted 
with every detail of Shelley’s life to traverse state- 
ments made by his biographers. It is always 
possible that what may seem to be a strong posi- 
tion has been undermined by experts possessing 
information of which the present writer is iguo- 
rant. But in the absence of any proof positive— 
and I have not yet found such proofs—it is per- 
missible to offer a few remarks for discussion in 
the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ It has been stated over 
and over again that the poet Shelley was on one 
occasion so overwhelmed by the glory of nature as 
to forget his natural dignity by proclaiming bim- 
self an atheist on the blurred pages of the 
“ travellers’ book” at Montanvert. In support of 
that statement Prof. Dowden tells us that the late 
Lord Houghton possessed a copy of the ‘ Revolt 
of Islam,’ in which had been pasted a leaf torn 
from the said travellers’ book, bearing Shelley’s 
autograph with the alleged inscription upon it. | 
will not presume to deny that Lord Fonghton 
was the owner of such a book—a fact that bas 
been abundantly proved by Mr. Swinburne— 
but I refuse to believe that the inscription is 
question was in Shelley’s handwriting. Prot. 
Dowden himself seems to be doubtful on this 
matter, for in a note at p. 30, vol. ii. of his ‘Liv 
of Shelley,’ he writes, “‘ Whether it was genuine of 
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a forgery I cannot say.” That is precisely the ley’s heterodoxy might have remained unshaken— 
point upon which I invite inquiry. What are the | it did so remain to the last moment of his life— 
known facts? Shelley, accompanied by his wife | but his so-called atheism could not rob him of his 


arrived at Chamounix 
On July 24 the party made an 


and Clare Clairmont, 
July 21, 1816. 


ineffectual attempt to reach Montanvert, a point | 


not attained until the day following. Shelley’s 
journal gives fall particulars of that day's excur- 
sion. While telling the world that he and his 
companions “ dined on the grass in the open air,” 
he makes no mention of an inn, or of signing 
hisname. That there was at that time a herds- 
inan’s cabane and a visitors’ book at Montanvert 
is a fact beyond dispute :— 

“Tl n'y avait a cette époque, au lieu actuel de la 
station de Montanvert, qu'une cabane destinée a abriter 
le berger qui surveillait |l’alpage des troupeaux dans ces 
extrémes limites de la végétation. Ce pitre offrait du 
laitage aux excursionnistes et avait eu l’heureuse idée 
de tenir un petit registre, sur lequel les voyageurs con- 
signaient leurs impressions.” * 


This register was presented to the cabane by a 


French gentleman in July, 1809. It is interesting | 


to know that the Empress Josephine, while on a 
visit to Montanvert, signed her name in this book 
under a verse of her own composition :— 

“Le feuillet sur lequel étaient écrits ces vera fut 
lacéré et enlevé, dans l'eté de 1814, pendant une courte 
absence du berger.” t 

The guardian seems to have been rather care- 
less, for only two years elapsed between the theft 
of two valuable pages. The question before us is 
not the existence of a book, but whether Shelley, 
on July 25, 1816, wrote his name upon it. 

Shelley’s journal forms a clear index of his 
mind on that occasion. On July 25 he was 
neither in a defiant nor desponding mood. His 
boyish spirits rose to the occasion, and experi- 
enced that exaltation which all impressionable 
natures feel in the presence of matchless sublimity. 
Far from being in a defiant mood, he was full of 
amazement, of poetic estro, and of scientific 
inquisitiveness. In short, if we examine Shelley's 


senses, In the pride of youth, with all the con- 
sciousness of a genius with which none could 
sympathize, Shelley was goaded into acts of 
defiance and folly ; but in the presence of nature, 
practically alone, with a mind unvexed, it is 
simply inconceivable that he should have gratuit- 
ously exposed himself to the jeers of mankind. 

He has been stigmatized as an atheist long 
enough. It is time that a more tolerant and cor- 
rect view of his opinions should be taken. It 


| would be wrong to classify Shelley as an atheist 


| date the wise and good. 


| Christ’s divinity. 


in the ruder sense of that term. He was merely 
a knight-errant, pledged to champion the cause of 
justice and of truth ; pledged to crush, if possible, 
bigotry and superstition. ‘‘ Why,” asked Tre- 
lawny of Shelley, in the last year of his life, “do 
you call yourself an atheist? It annihilates you 
in this world.” Shelley's answer is well worthy of 
note :— 

“It is a good word of abuse to stop discussion; a 
painted devil to frighten the foolish, a threat to intimi- 
I used it to express my abhor- 
rence of superstition. I took up the word asa knight 
takes up a gauntlet in defiance of injustice.’’"* 

In quoting these words Prof. Dowden omits to 
give the context : “ The delusions of Christianity 
are fatal to genius and originality; they limit 
thought.” In speaking of Shelley’s heterodoxy 
that context is important. He never waged war 


| against the theorem of the existence of a God, but 


against the intolerant bigotry of a priesthood that 
insisted on men being designated as “ atheists” 
whose minds were unable to realize the essence of 
“Tf,” said Shelley, on another 
occasion, ‘‘ we knew the great truths, they would 
lay bare the great lies.” As a searcher after trath 
Shelley was proscribed as an atheist ; and in pro- 
portion to the bigotry of his accusers arose his 
indignation against them. But at Montanvert, in 
company of his wife and Clare Clairmont, the 


personal record of that day we shall find it hard poet had no inducement to assail the orthodox 


to realize the justice of Prof. Dowden’s words :— 
“The golden opportunity of demonstrating that 

Shelley's heterodoxy stood unsubdued in presence of | 

Mont Blanc wa: too tempting to be lost by Shelley, and 


with insults. Only one day had passed since 
Shelley had composed that beautiful poem of 
which Prof. Dowden says, “‘If this be atheism, it 
is an atheism as ‘God intoxicated’ as that of the 


taking the pen, he subscribed his name to Greek words | inspired and excommunicated Spinoza.” It would 


48 incorrect in form as in sentiment.” 


be strange if in that brief interval, unsolicited, 


It would seem as though every allusion to this) unprovoked, Shelley had wantonly proclaimed 
matter gave rise to a fresh difficulty in its accept-| himself not only incapable of feeling in the midst 


ance as a fact. Is it not highly improbable, for | 
instance, that a man of Shelley’s attainments— 
good Hellenist as he was—would pen an incorrect 
Greek line, conscious that by such an act of folly 
he was exposing himself to the ridicule not of 
illiterate guides, but of time and eternity? Shel- 





* ‘Les Fastes du Mont Blane,’ par Stépben D’Arve. 


t lhid. 


of so much glory the presence of a Creator, but 
also of being false to principles which he had 
hitherto laboured to preserve. Now let us 
examine the evidence in support of this theory. 
John Cam Hobhouse (afterwards Lord Broughton) 
accompanied Byron on an excursion to Chamounix 
in August, 1816. It was Mr. Hobhouse who first 





* ‘Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author,’ i, 93. 
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made the world acquainted with the ««:y. But 
the story as told by Mr. Hobhouse differs in ev: sy 
essential particular from the story related by 
Prof, Dowden. It is some years since I read Lord 
Broughton’s book,* bat I remember the entry in 
question, and have never been able to perceive 
any connexion between the author's plain state- 
ment of fact and its later interpretation. Lord 
Broughton says, while travelling from Diodati to 
Chamounix :— 

*Atan inn on the road the travellers’ book was put 
before us, and Lord Byron baving written his name, 
pointed out to me the name of Mr. Shelley, with the 
words ‘ Atheist’ and ‘ Philanthropist’ written in Greek 
opposite to it, and observing, ‘ Do you not think I shall 
do Shelley a service by ecratching this out 
defaced the words with great care.” 

It may be left for those who have visited Mont- 
anvert to judge whether the wretched cabane 
which at that period overlooked the frozen sea 
could by any stretch of imagination be described 
as “‘an inn on the road.” Montanvert in 1816 
was by no means easy of access, and certainly was 
not situated on the road anywhere, except to the, 
at that time, almost unknown Jardin. Secondly, 
a book presented seven years previously to the 
herdsman for the sole purpose of registering the 
voluntary impressions of tourists would scarcely 
come under the designation of “the travellers’ 
book”; and, thirdly, If Byron defaced the words 
with great care, how comes it that, fifty years later, 
Lord Houghton was in possession ofaclean copy? In 
my humble judgment the inn on the road referred 
to by Mr. Hobhouse was situated not at Mont- 
anvert, but at the village of St. Martin, where the 
Shelleys slept on July 20, 1816, on their way to 
Chamounix, and again on July 26, on their return 
towards Montalégre. The travellers’ book system 


abroad is too well known to require explanation, | 


and in 1816 its regulations were probably more 
rigidly enforced than at the present time. Those 
travellers who, for the want of something where- 
with to beguile the tedium of waiting at a roadside 
inn have glanced at entries in visitors’ books are 
aware of the reprehensible and senseless, but by 
no means uncommon practice resorted to by 


scribblers of affixing insulting epithets to the | 


names of persons against whom they beara real or 
fancied grudge. If the words ‘‘ fool” and “ass,” 
as generic terms, may be easily employed, that of 
“atheist ” could be as appropriately used against 
a man who, but five years previously, had been 
expelled from Oxford for writing ‘The Necessity 
of Atheism.’ Is it not possible, therefore, that the 
word ‘‘ atheist,” which Byron so carefully erased, 
may have been written by some one after Shelley's 
departure? If that supposition be correct, the 
whole story crumbles to the ground, and nothing 
remains of a foolish legend but the precious docu- 





* «Ttaly : Remarks!made on several Visite,” 








ment which the late Lord Houghton treasured at 
Frystone. It is well known to those conversant 
with the large and remunerative traffic in literary 
forgeries that the late Lord Houghton was more 
than once imposed upon in a similar direction. 
There have been Byronic as well as Shelleyan for- 
gers. I have seen the cunning craft of both, and 
if Lord Houghton was so often imposed upon, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose him to have been 
deceived in regard to a document which appears 
never to have had any real or tangible existence. 
Let us hope that, in the interests of truth and 
justice, fature biographers of Shelley will abstain 
from alluding to a matter which does not seem to 
bear the feeblest light of impartial scrutiny. 
Ricuarp Epecumes. 
Hotel National, Montreux, 





‘HOME, SWEET HOME.’ 

On Jan. 19 last there appeared in the Daily 
News the following paragraph :— 

“Among the numerous lawsuits on the subject of 
legacies now going on in the United States is one in 
which the original manuscript of the song ‘ Home, 
sweet Home’ is concerned. John Howard Payne, 
author of this immortal song, gave the original copy to 
Mies Mary Harden, who died a few years ago. She left 
her property to Miss Evie Harden Jackson, and directed 
that the manuscript should be buried with her, This 
was done. Her will is now being disputed by a nephew, 
and it is believed that he wishes to obtain possession of 
the song.” 
| Upon consideraticn of this statement three 
| questions arise, viz. :— 

1, Is the music, or merely the words of the 
song, in dispute ? 

2. How could the property in either be vested 
in Payne’s heirs, since he sold his MS. “ words” 
of ‘ Clari’ to Charles Kemble in 1822, or earlier? 

3. How could the exhumation of the so-called 
** original copy,” said to have been given to Miss 
M. Harden, and buried with her, settle the ques- 
tion (2) in any way, or confer upon the nephew 
any property in the copyright of a song the words 
of which were sold so long ago to C, Kemble, and 
have since been printed, reprinted, sung, and 
| resung, ad nauseam, in thousands of authorized 
or unauthorized editions ? 
| A civil note, suggesting these difficulties to the 
|editor of the Daily News, received no notice. 

Editors do not love corrections of the paragraphs 

written, or cut out, for them by their young men. 

I am, therefore, driven to ‘N. & Q.,’ the general 

corrector of historical misstatements, in order 
to prevent the absurdities of this paragraph from 
becoming accepted details of history. 
| In the Datly Telegraph of Monday, Dee. 18, 
| 1871, three letters appeared, which settled the 
| question of the authorship of the words and masic 
|of the song. These letters were signed by J. R 
| Planché, Chas, Mackay, and J. J. Emery, suc 
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cessor to D’Almaine & Co., the original publishers | second quotation contains the following: “ Her 
of ‘Home, sweet Home.’ From these letters it is | personal qualities are thus described by the writer 
evident that (1) Payne wrote the opera ‘Clari;| of her memoirs,” &c. Possibly this refers to the 
or, the Maid of Milan’; that (2) he sold it to| memoir ;refixed to the novels ‘‘in an anonymous 
C. Kemble in 1822, or earlier ; that (3) C. Kemble | female hand,” but it should be borne in mind that 
showed it to Planché, as it was | the ‘ Novels’ and ‘ Remains’ were brought out 




















“not considered by the management, or Mr. Bishop, | 
likely to succeed without great alteration. With the full 
consent of the author,” continued Planché, “ I undertook | 
the revision of it, I cut out nearly a third of the dia- 
logue, which was of terrific length...... The ballad in 
question consisted originally of two verses of eight lines | 
each. I reduced them to four; and, at the suggestion of | 
Mr. Bishop, added the refrain, ‘ Home, sweet Home,’ In 
this shape they were adapted by him to what, he | 
informed me at the time, was‘ an old Sicilian air.’” 

So far Mr. Planché. It appears, further, that 
(4) the “‘old Sicilian air” was, in reality, com- 
posed by Bishop himself for a work called the 
‘Melodies of Various Nations,’ published by | 
Goulding, D’Almaine & Co., as he was unable to 
find a suitable Sicilian air of genuine origin ; and | 
this air was “introduced afterwards” into the | 
opera ‘ Clari,’ as already shown. (5) The melody | 
became popular, and being an ‘‘old Sicilian air,” 
according to the publishers’ own statement, was | 
freely republished by every person who chose to | 
use it. (6) A meeting was held by the original | 
publishers, and counsel’s opinion was taken on the 
question of stopping the piracy ; but counsel said 
that 

“ Sir H. Bishop having allowed the air to go forth to | 
the world for so long a time as a national one, he thought | 
that an injunction, under [ sic} the circumstances, could 
not be obtained. The copyright was then abandoned | 
both by the publishers and the composer.” 

Not a syllable in all this about any rights of | 
Mr. Payne in his words. Why this silence? Of | 
course, only because he had, and could have, no | 
right to any share in the property in a work which | 
he had sold, and which had been afterwards | 
edited and cut about by Planché, who actually | 
added to this song the words of the refrain, which | 
subsequently became popular in every part of the 
world in which the English language is spoken 
and sung. 

Bat lies die hard. I should be surprised if 
this specimen were more easily slain than others of 
the family. JuLian MarsHatt. 





Mrs. A. Beny.—The writer of Mrs. Behn’s 
biography in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ after quoting from a note in his possession, 
in the handwriting of Lady Winchilsea, goes on 
to say, “ The only other authority for her life is 
that prefixed to the first collected edition of her 
novels.” From a MS. account of Mrs. Behn, pre- | 
fixed to some old plays in my possession, this | 
would appear to be open to doubt. Two quota- | 
tions are there made from some writing of C. Gil- 
don’s, the editor of her ‘Poetical Remains.’ The 





the same year, and it seems likely, therefore, that 
either there was some other writing of Gildon’s 
(assuming the * Remains’ to have had a preface 
by him) or some other memoir. Perhaps some of 
your readers can throw light on the matter. 
Hotcompe INGiesy. 


Curistian Names or Foreieners. — Her- 
MENTRUDE contends (8S, i. 31) that as neither 
Prince Louis of Bavaria nor his wife is of French 
extraction, they should be referred to in English 
as Prince and Princess Ludwig of Bavaria. This 
lays down the new law that foreigners must be 
referred to in English by their own foreign Chris- 
tian names. Hence no more allusions to Pope 
Joan or Crazy Jane, but to Papissa Johanna and 
Crazy Donna Juana! In all future editions of 
Robertson’s well-known book the title should be 
altered to ‘ History of Karl V.’ Schoolboys must 
be told that the text-books are at fault, and that 
Henry VIII. met Francois I. (and not Francis I.) 
on the field of the cloth of gold, and Vienna was 
delivered from the Turks by Jin (not John) 
Sobieski. As John the Baptist, Mary, James, 
and other Biblical personages are not of English 
extraction, their original Hebrew names are to be 
restored in all future versions of the Bible. News- 
papers must write about the latest freak of Kaiser 


| Wilhelm II., of the movements of King Georgios 


of Greece, the doings of H.R.H. Heinrich von 
Battenberg, the health of Kossuth Lajos (the 
Christian name after the patronymic in true 
Hungarian style), and so ad infinitum. We 
already speak of Prof. Luigi Cremona and Dom 
Luiz I. of Portugal. Under the new rule it 
would be wrong, of course, to write “ Lewis XVI 
of France.” L. L. K 


Pivrat Forms or Names or Episte Fisn. 
—A few days ago I was asked by a foreigner, 
‘‘ Why do you say ‘ two herrings,’ and ‘ two soles,’ 
and not ‘two cods’ and ‘two salmons’?” I do 
not think my answer was very satisfactory; but the 
question suggested the thought that there are 
several cases in which it would be difficult to say 
whether there is anything like a consensus of 
opinion as to whether a plural form of the name of 
a fish is admissible. We all speak of soles, her- 
rings, sprats, lampreys, anchovies; the singular 
form never, I believe, doing service for the plural. 
No one, I think, says mackerels, cods, salmons, 
tronts, breams, shads, carps, plaices, basses, 
barbels. Sturgeon, perch, mullet, pike, turbot, 
tunny, skate, have not unusually the plural form 
ins. Fishermen and fishmongers are inclined to 
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avoid the plural form in some instances where it is 
employed by the majority of educated people. In 
some cases there is considerable uncertainty—this 
I have ascertained by means of a fair number of 
tests ; smong them are carps, shads, tenches. 
Compilers of English grammars, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, in treating of plural forms of 
nouns make no note of the names of fish which do 
not vary in the plural. It will occur to the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ that some birds—chiefly 
game birds—are deprived of a plural form—grouse, 
for instance, and snipe. A poulterer will use wild 
duck, woodcock, and partridge as plurals, but 
rarely pheasant. Grouse has no plural form, nor, 
I think, has ptarmigan. Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 


“Concers”: aN Exetanation.—In writing, a 
few years ago, an article for ‘N. & Q.’ on the 
word “ congers,” 1 made a slip which, for obvious 
reasons, I am anxious to correct. I said that 
“congers”” was a word of American slang. The 
error, which Dr. Murray has himself pointed out 
to me, arose in this way: Mr. A. Hall, writing to 
the Atheneum to explain the term, said that it 
was equivalent to the word ‘‘ ring” in American 
slang, a perfectly true and intelligible explanation. 
I, however, hastily assuamed—writing probably 
from memory only—that “in American slang” 
referred not to “ ring,” as it does, but to “ conger” 
itself. The lamentable thing is that this mere 
misunderstanding, or rather the assertion founded 
upon it in ‘N. & Q.’ has actually been copied 
into the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ with the result that 
for all time to come there will be people who, not 
knowing the fact nor seeing through the error, 
will actually believe that ‘‘ conger” was a word 
in use in America. I trust it is not too late for 
the compilers of the ‘ Dictionary’ to do what they 
can in their Errata to correct this annoying 
blunder. 7. Roperts. 

63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Brassy, Butcer, Creek, &c.—Seeing how 
universal, if not national, the game of golf has 
become in England, and that the oldest of all 
greens is that at Blackheath, we might surely 
expect the ‘N. E. D.’ to take cognizance of the 
words and terms employed therein, which are 
daily in the mouths of hundreds of Englishmen. 
True, indeed, “cleek” it given, but only to mis- 
lead. After defining it as “a large hook or crook ” 
used for certain purposes, it goes on, “ cleeks are 
used by fishermen, and also in playing golf.” It 
may be true that fishermen use large hooks or 
crooks (is the gaff meant, or what ?), but the cleek 
used by golfers is a club with an iron head, having 
@ flat surface, but lying slightly back so as to 
enable the player better to lift the ball from the 
ground as he strikes it. I once discovered that 
amongst Dr. Murray's readers there was not a 





salmon-fisher. Apparently that common biped 
the golfer is also conspicuous by his absence, 
May I sugyest that, as we are within measurable 
distance of “ divot,” ‘‘ dormy,” ‘‘ driver,” “foozle,” 
and ‘‘ foursome,” a note should be made of these, 
which, with all other terms, will be found set out 
and explained in the Badminton ‘Golf’? 
HotcomsBe INGLEBY. 


Perer, tHe Witp Bor. —It may interest 
some of your readers to know that since writing 
my article on ‘Sydney Smith’ in the current 
Newbery House Magazine, I learn that the “ Peter, 
the wild boy,” referred to by Sydney Smith in 
his amusing letter to the old Devonsbire butter. 
woman, was a boy found in the woods about 
Hamelin, in Germany. This wild creature walked 
on his hands and knees, and climbed trees like a 
squirrel. An account of him appeared in 1821, 
doubtless at the time Sydney Smith wrote to 
Martha Brown. 

As the letter was taken from ‘ N. & Q.,’ and 
has never, I believe, appeared elsewhere, you may 
like to insert this from my article. 

L. B. Watrorp. 


Massacre or Guiencoz.—On Saturday last, 
the 13th inst., exactly two hundred years 
elapsed since the perpetration of this treacherous 
and atrocious deed. All readers of history are 
aware to how large an extent Sir John Dalrymple, 
Master and afterwards Earl of Stair, was respon- 
sible for it. Whilst we cannot but all agree with 
the writer of his life in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ that Stair’s “‘inability to recognize 
the turpitude of the outrage of Glencoe must be 
regarded as deepening the stain with which that 
deed has tarnished his memory,” J think some, at 
least, will demur to the remark that any other 
services or acts could “ almost atone for the crime 
of his connexion with Glencoe.” W. T. Lynx. 

Blackheath. 


James CaLpwaLt, DesigneR AND ENGRAVER. 
—It may be noted, as an addition to the account 
of him appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. viii 
p. 246, that the inscription on a tombstone in the 
burial-ground of St. John the Evangelist, Horse- 
ferry Road, Westminster, records that he died 
March 9, 1822, aged eighty-four years. 

Danigt Hipwtt. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N, 


Pepicrers : Bucks anp STAFFORDSHIRE, &C.— 
The following extract from the appendix to the 
‘Tenth Report’ of the Hist. MSS, Commission 
refers to a subject in which I am not myself inter- 
ested, but I see in it the names of one or two 
families the pedigrees of which have, I think, been 
inquired after by other correspondents :-— 

* A folio volume, bound in brown leather, containing 
pedigrees of different families in the counties of Bucks 
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and Stafford, with their arms tricked. Some of the 
pedigrees end with the year 1583; others are brought 
down to the year 1605 in the same hand. The book 


seems to have been written by, or for, Robert Cooke, | 


Clarencieux King of Arms. The foliowing is a list of 
the pedigrees in the order in which they oceur: Lech- 
ingham, Hawtrey, Brudenell, Pigott, Belson, Wachell, 
Redman, Kingston, Cheney, Rufford, Lovett, Clarke, 
Norwood, Fowler, Collys, Pigott, Brightwell, West, 
Clanor, Foster, Longville, Ap-Rice, Ardes, Annesley, 
Fitz-Huzh, Chetwood, Bullock, Riseley, Porter, Purefoy, 
More, Mordant, Dormer, Sankey, Packington, Wal- 
weyn, Pigott, East, Duncombe, Wallinger, Meredith, 
Duncombe, Tyrill, Read, Riseley, Gedney, Temple, 
Wootford, Eyre, Puttman, Hawtrey, Brightinge, Jones, 
Bedenger, Woodward, Rookes, Hampden, Ruthall, 
Pigott, Packington, Hampden, Sandys, De Verdun, 
Arblaster, Wells, Hill, Endesore, Leigh, Grosvenor, 
Harper, Mowlisley, Whorewood,’ Leveson, Giffard, 
Broxton, Wrotesley, Colyar, Wirley, and Skrimsheire. 

“A thin folio volume of genealogical collections 
relating to the family of Temple down to the year 1702, 
It also contains pedigrees of the families of Beaufor, 
Grey, Spencer, Sandys, and Leveson, with trickings of 
their arms.”—Appendix, part vi., Lord Braye’s MSS, 

As regards those names which occur more than 
once—markedly that of Pigott—the spelling of 
each is the same throughout. 

Tuomas J. Ewrnea. 
Leamington. 
Oucrics. 


We must request correspondents cesiring information 


on family matters of only private interest to »ffix their | 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Royat Famivies or Evrore.— 


“It may be a surprise to most people to know that 
nearly all the royal personages of Europe are cousins, 
and not very far removed, as it bas been laid down by 
a German genealogist that every crowned head of 
Europe, bar Turkey, is descended from one of two-isters 
who lived about 150 years ago, These ladies were the 
daughters of Duke Ludwig Rudolf of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
buttel. The elder, Princess Elizabeth, married the 
Emperor Charles VI., and became the ancestress of all 
the Roman Catholic reigning families ; the younger, Prin- 
cess Antoinette, was the grandmother of King Frederick 
William II. of Prussia, and consequently the ancestrees 
of all the Protestant royalties, including the orthodox 
houses of Russia and Greece.’ 


This extract is from a newspaper whose name | 
cannot ascertain. Is it correct? SEBASTIAN. 


_Ricnarp Misyy.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ | 
give me any information about Richard Misyn? | 


At the end of a translation of Hampole’s ‘ Incen- 


tion of Theologie, written in Latin by that man 
of God, M. William Perkins, translated into 
English by Robert Hill. Lond., 1612”? What 
is known about him ? Cuartes S. Kine. 





Haswett Famity.—Can you furnish me with 
any information about a gentleman named Has- 
| well, whom Sir Walter Scott mentions in chap. xv. 
| of the ‘ Black Dwarf’? Iam desirous of tracing 
| a connexion which I believe to exist between this 
personage and myself. Prebendary F. C. H. 
Randolph, with whom I have communicated on 
the subject, has kindly furnished me with the fol- 
lowing items of information concerning the Has- 
wells, The Haswells he believes to be a Scotch 
family, and he inclines to the opinion that the 
Hasells also, who hail from Delemain in Cumber- 
land, were derived from a common stock with the 
Haswellz. Any connexion between the two I 
should be glad if you could trace. John North- 
cote of Hayne (Newton St. Cyres) was created a 
baronet in 1641. He married the heiress of 
Haswell. 

There is a brass in Truro Cathedral, dated 1567, 
containing an epitaph on a Thomas Hasell, of 
which the following is a literal translation :— 

“It is manifest that whatever the fruitful earth, sea, 
air, or sky produces death carries off. 

“ Sure that the human race is destroyed ina thousand 
different ways, sometimes by murder, sometimes by fire, 
sometimes by evil war. 

** Behold the limbs are collected together under the 
| cold sepulchre, and the body of you, Haseell, just in 
| fame, successful in verse, devout, just, holy, true in word, 
overcome (like al! others lies in this tomb).” 

Narcis R, Hasweu. 








} 


Iyp1an Fotk-LorE.—Perhaps some correspond- 
ent of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to answer the queries 
at the end of the following extract, which origin- 
ally appeared in the Bombay Times of India, and 
subsequently in the Lahore Civil and Military 
Gazette of Jan. 16 :— 

“In Sir Alfred Lyall’s recent Rede Lecture on 
National Religion we read :—‘Some fifty years ago a 
very high English official died in a fortress, at a place 





| arms to any cat that passed out at night 


that is one of the centres of Brabmanic orthodoxy ; and 
at the moment when the news of his death reached the 
sepoy guard at the main gate, a black cat rushed out of 
it. The guard presented arms to the cat as a salute to 
the flying spirit of the powerful Englishman; and the 
coincidence took so firm a hold of the locality that up to 
a few years ago neither exhortation nor orders could 
prevent a Hindoo sentry at that gate from presenting 
As some of 


diam Amoris’ there is a note saying that the | our readers may have read Sir A. Lyall’s interesting 


translation was made by this Richard Misyn, and 
that he was then (a.p. 1435) Bach. Theol., Prior 
of Lincoln, and a Carmelite. 
Rates Harvey. 
Master Wittiam Perxins or Campripar, 
vivens 1592.—What works did the above divine 
write besides “ A Golden Chaine ; or the Descrip- | 


lecture, and may also be interested in such folk-lore, we 
may mention that the ‘ fortress ’ was Government House, 
Dapoorie, near Poona, and the incident is thus described 
in the introduction to ‘Old Deccan Days’ [ed, 1868, 
p. xii}:—‘I found, quite lately, a traditionary order 
in existence at Government House, Dapoorie, near 
Poona, which directed the native tentry on guard 
“to present arms if a cat or dog, jackal or goat, 
entered or left the house or crossed near bis beat” 
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daring {certain hours of the night, “ because it was 
the ghost '’ of a former Governor, who was still remem- 
bered as one of the best and kindest of men, How or 
when the custom originated I | Miss Frere} could not 
learn, but the order bad been verbally banded on from 
one native sergeant of the guard to another for many 
years, without any doubts as to its propriety or autho- 
rity, till it was accidentally overbeard by a European 
officer of the Governor's staff.’ Can our readers give us 
any further information with regard to this curious story | 
Who was the Governor referred to; and when did he die ! 
Is there any tradition of the order still among the guards 
at Government House, Poona?” 

It is a common belief in India that the souls of 
departed heroes reside in the bodies of certain 
animals, and, as in the case of the red mouse, it 
would be interesting to know if any feeling of this 
kind still exists in the remoter and more uncul- 
tured corners of Europe. W. F. Pripeavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


'a London directory now before me I do not find 
| it, and on looking through a collection of univer- 
| sity calendars and public-school registers I can only 
| notice the Rev. William Wallinger, prebendary of 
| Chichester, who died Nov. 3, 1880, and William 
Wallinger, who was residing at Ilford, Lewes, in 
1837. Gerorce C. Boase. 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Two ladies of the name lived in London fifteen years 
ago or later.) 


| 
Earty Instance or Free Epvcatioy.—In 


| Diodorus Siculus XII. (p. 296) I find the follow- 
| ing among the laws of Charonidas for Thurium, 
B.c. 445 :—“ That all the Children of the Citizens 
should learn to Write (uav@avecv ypdupara), and 
the City should pay the Master Wages.” I quote 
from the translation of Booth of Chester, London, 
Is there any earlier instance ? 


1700, fo. 
Rev. Joun A. Watiincer.—Can any one fur- | Rost. R. STEegce. 


nish particulars as to the parentage and birth, the | Bedford Modern Scheel. 

religious opinions, and the death of the Rev. John! pPasrex Portrait PatwTer.—Can any one give 
A. Ww allinger ? Ww hile occupying the office” of | me some information respecting Anna Tonelli, an 
minister of Kensington Chapel, Bath, Mr. Wal-| Italian painter of portraits in pastel, who was in 








linger imbibed the idea that it was unlawful to 
make use of a formal and priated liturgy, and 
under this conscientious belief left the Church 


of England, attended by a small following, and | 
established himself at Bethesda Chapel, Bath, | 


where his congregation became known as Wallin- 
gerites. Ata later period he was denominated a 
United Presbyterian minister, preached at the 
Pavilion Chapel, Church Street, Brighton, and 


resided at No. 23 on the Marine Parade. He | 


seems to have been succeeded in his office by the 
Rev. Alexander Hamilton, D.D., who, however, 
preached in Trinity Church, Brighton. Mr. Wal- 
linger printed various works. The titles of those 
which have been seen are given below :— 


Psalms and Hymns, chiefly designed for public wor- 
— Selected by J. A. Wallinger. Bath, A. E. Binns, 
000 
E Sermons by the Rev. J. A. Wallinger, late Minister of 
Kensington Chapel, and now of Bethesda Chapel, Bath. 
Bath, A. E. Binns, 1837. 

Bethesda Chapel, Bath. (To be published occasionsl'y.) 

No. 5, The substance of a Sermon by J. A. Wallin- 
ger, preached Oct. 10, 1847. London, E. Palmer 
& Son, 1847. 
No. 6. A Sermon preached Jan, 31, 1841, by J. A. 
Wallinger, London, E. Paimer & Son, 1841. 
_ Third edition. 
No. 7. A Sermon by J. A. Wallinger, preached 
_ Dec. 17, 1848. London, E. Palmer & Son, 1848, 

The Whispering in the Closet proclaimed on the House- 
top; being a Pastoral Address to the Church and Con- 
gregation now worshipping at Bethesda Chapel, Bath. 
By J. A. Wallinger. ae Binns & Goodwin, 1355. 

A few Thoughts on Liturgies in general, Ritualism, and 
the present state of the Nonconformist Bodies. By J. A. 
Wallinger, Minister of Pavilion Chapel, Brighton, and 
late Minister of Bethesda Chapel, Bath. London, W. H. 
Collingridge, 1867. 


Wallinger is a name of very rare occurrence. In 


| London in 1795? Constance RvssELt. 


Swallowfield, Reading. 


InscriseD Wine Guiass.—I find this inscrip- 
| tion on the rim of a twisted-stemmed glass :— 
‘* St I: Pole for ever ; 1754.” To what contested 
election does this refer ; and who was Sir I. Pole! 
ALBERT HarTsHorRNe. 





‘Epitaps in THE Catacomss.’—Can any one 
tell me where to find a poem called ‘ Epitapb in 
the Catacombs,’ quoted as Browning’s in ‘ Jonathan 
Merle’ (E. B. Bayly)? It contains fourteen lines, 
beginning :— 
I was born sickly, poor, and mean, 
A slave. 

The last lines are :— 
Sergius, a brother, writes for me 
This testimony on the wall ; 
For me, I bave forgot it all. 


F. E. A. Trares. 


Moniments oF BaTtTLE ABBEY AND THE 
| Wesster Famity Papers.—Can any reader tell 
me what became of this interesting collection of 
documents, &c., which were offered for sale about 
| 1835 by T. Thorpe, of Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden? They are described in the catalogue 98 
being bound in ninety-seven volumes, and the 
price asked for the whole was 12,0001. 
Joun AVERY. 
46, Hampton Road, Forest Gate. 


“‘Snor.”—There are a considerable number of 
place-names ending in the syllable shot, ¢g., Ox- 
shot and Aldershot ; and shot is said to be derived 
from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning wood. Itis 

; possible that there is evidence to support this 
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view, but surely it is more likely to be identical 
with the word shot, used as a measure of area, and 
equivalent to the Latin quarentena, a square fur- 
long. This word occurs constantly in names of 
fields, and is no doubt familiar to readers of 
*‘N. & Q.’ I have also seen the word shute in 
field-names, and this is perhaps another form of 
shot. eS = 


Mopery Greek anv Iratian LITERATURE.— 
{ should be much obliged if any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ could inform me whether modern | 
Greek literature has produced anything which 
may be called an exciting novel. I do not mean 
patriotic stories dealing with the heroic struggles 
of the Greeks against the Turks, but something 
after the style of Wilkie Collins, Miss Braddon, | 
Dumas, Gaboriau, or the like ; if so, what is the , 
name, author, and publisher? I should also be 
glad of any similar information in regard to 
modern Italian literature. om 


Queen EcizaseTa.—Any references to versions 
and source of, and authorities for, a somewhat 
hackneyed anecdote of this princess’s very dis- 
courteous valedictory address to a prelate’s wife 
(was it not the wife of Archbishop Parker, after 
his grace had very sumptuously entertained the | 
queen at the archiepiscopal palace ?)—the fare- 
well speech said to have commenced “ Madam, I 
may not call you,” &c.—would greatly oblige. 

Nemo. 

Temple. 


Ropert AnpRews, M.P. For WeEosty, | 
1646-53.—I shall be obliged by any information | 
as to his parentage and date of death. He was | 
one of the Recruiters to the Long Parliament, and | 
elected in the place of the Royalist, Thomas Tom- | 
kyns. In most Long Parliament lists he is said to 
have been one of the members secluded in the Purge 
of December, 1648. But if secluded at all, his 
absence was but temporary, for he was readmitted 
to the House on April 27, 1649, and sat until the 
dissolution of 1653. On Sept. 30, 1659, he was 
fined 20/. for non-attendance by the Rump Par- 
liament. This is my latest reference to him. 

W. D. Prskx. 


Georce Barywett.—I should be glad to learn 
through your columns whether there is any real 
foundation, and if so, what, for the story of George 
Barnwell, on which Lillo’s play is founded. There 
was a little book published at Harlow (1810), pro- 
fessing to be written by a “descendant of the 
Barnwell family,” and giving very circumstantial 
details—amongst others that the trial of Barnwell 
took place at the Kingston Assizes, October 18, 
1706, before Baron Bury and Justice Powell. I 
have not been able to find any confirmation of 
this, J. J. 


Martrsew Perers.—Can any of your numerous 
readers give me information relative to the an- 
cestors of Matthew Peters? He was connected 
with the Irish Government of the day, and made 
Lough Derg and other loughs and lakes navigable. 
There was a Nicholas Peters, usher of the 
Exchequer of Dublin, 1704, whose father came 
from Cologne on the Rhine. He was naturalized, 
and had arms. See Sir B. Burke’s ‘ Armory.’ 
Was Nicholas any relation to Matthew ? 

Esoracum. 


Sir Jonx Wess was one of the witnesses to 
the will of Thomas Cavendish, who died in 1524, 
Can any reader give me any particulars as to the 
place and time of his birth, and place and time of 
his death, and where buried ? W. L. Wess. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTions WANTED.— 
But each day brings its petty dust, 
Our soon-choked souls to fill. Usique 
No smile is like the emile of death, 
When al! good musings past 
Are wafted with the parting breath, 
The sweetest thought the last. 


I thought this was Keble’s, but cannot find it in the 


‘Christian Year ’ or ‘ Lyra Innocentium.’ Cc, G, 
Darkness shows us realms of light ss 
That are not seen by day. J.D. W. 
“— 
2. fplles. 


WHO Is “PRINCE MEMNON’S SISTER” IN 
MILTON 
(8* S. i. 87.) 

I think that there is no special intention to 
refer to an actual sister of Memnon. Such is the 
interpretation in 1* S, viii. 622. J. W. T. asks 
who was “Prince Memnon’s sister”? to which 
query Mr. Tuoms replies :— 

“ Dunster has the following note on this line: ‘ Prince 
Memnon’s sister; that isan Ethiopian Princess, or sable 
beauty This lady is a creation of the poet.’”’ 

Ep. MarsHatt, 

According to ‘Dictys Cretensis’ (lib. vi.) the 
name of ‘* Prince Memnon’s sister” was Himers, 
or Hemera. On hearing of the death of her 
brother she set out to recover his remains for 
interment. At Paphos she met with Memnon’s 
troop, under their leader Pallas, returning, laden 
with booty and carrying the urn containing her 
brother’s ashes. Having the choice given her of 
the »ooty or the urn, with sisterly affection she 
chose the latter, which she carried to Phoenicia and 
buried in the district of Phalo (‘‘ regionem ejus 
Pkalonem nomine ”), and immediately disappeared, 
either having been murdered by the inhabitants 
for the sake of what she had with her, or having put 
an end to her own life through grief at Memnon’s 
death. A third alternative mentioned by Dictys 
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is that the whole story is a solar myth, 
Memnon representing the sun and Hemera 
the day, which departs at its setting. This tale 
Dictys, or whoever the author may be of the 
singular narrative which passes under his name, as 
the ‘ Ephemeris Belli Trojani,’ professes to have 
been derived from Neoptolemus ‘‘verum de Mem- 
none ejusque sorere compertum mihi per Neopto- 
lemum.,” EpmonpD VENABLES, 


Prof. Masson, in a note in the “Golden 
Treasury ” Milton, ed. 1874, vol. ii. p. 458, says : 





to the aid of Priam in the Trojan War, and was killed 
by Achilles, Though black or dark, he was of splendi:d 
Se the same might be presumed of any sister 
o 118, 

The Rev. Henry R. Huckin, ina little annotated 
edition of Milton’s lesser poems in Seeley’s 
** Cheap School Books” series, 1872, in explaining 
the construction of the couplet in the ‘ Penseroso,’ 
says, “ Black, but only such black as in men’s 
thoughts might become (or be suitable to) a sister 
of Memnon.” JonaTHan Bovucuier. 





Wiypesayk Nores (8 §S. i. 23). —A letter 
written by Thomas, eldest son of Sir Francis, the 
Secretary of State, dated from Exeter, May 25, 
1644, was printed by me in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Second Series, vol. v. p. 379. 
Mr. Pink speaks of Sir Francis’s second son and 
namesake, Francis, having died at Oxford in 1645, 
but does not say how he came by bis end. He 
was governor of Blechingdon House, Oxfordshire, 
which he surrendered to Oliver Cromwell on 
April 24, 1645 (Hamper’s ‘Dugdale’s Diary’). 
There seems no reason for assuming that he 
was either a coward or a traitor to the cause 
he served. He is said to have been “ over- 
ruled by his fair young bride and some ladies that 
were come thither to visit” (Heath, ‘Chronicle’ 
ed. 1676, p. 74). On bis return to Oxford he was 
tried by court-martial, and according to Sir 
William Dugdale, who was in Oxford at the time, 
was “shott to death...... within the garden at 
Oxford Castle, on the 3rd of May following.” The 
late Colonel Chester informed me that he was 
buried at St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, on the day 
of his death. 

Sir Francis Windebank had two other sons: 


John Windebank, M.A.Oxon., created doctor of | 


physic by virtue of the Chanceller’s Letters, 














Friars of Pontefract,’ p. 83, it seems probable that 
Margaret Windebank, a sister of Sir Francis, 
was the wife of John Grimsditch, and that her 
daughter Mary became the wife of Admiral Dean, 


the King’s Judge. EpwarpD PEAcocK. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
I take the following notes from the ‘ Eleventh 


| Report,’ Appendix, part vii. of the Historical 
| Manuscripts Commission. 


P. 135.—* Two letters from Thomas Windebank to the 
same [ sc. Thomas Egerton, afterwards Lord Chancellor 


| Ellesmere }, 1589-1600. 4 d t th 
“ Memnon was a prince of the Ethiopians, who came | BMemmese }, 1800-26 wae cased te bend Che secteay 


of Colston Bassett, granted to Rowl. Dande and A. 
Nevill, relating to which there is a letter from Sir 
Edward Coke to Windebank, of July 14, 1600." From 
the Bridgewater MSS. 

P. 241.-—"f. 359—Copy of the funeral certificate of 
Sir Thomas Windebank, decessed Oct. 23, 1607, with a 
trick of his coat of srms.’ From the MSS. of the 
Inner Temple. 

P, 96.—* 15.—July 25, 1631, Charles I, to Sir Edward 
Bacon and the rest of the Commissioners for the County 
of Norfolk. Appointment of Sir Hamon Le Strange ae 
Collector of Fines on composition for knighthood in the 
County of Norfolk. [Sign Manual.—Dated at Bagshot. 
Signet gone. Countersigned by the Secretary of state, 
Windebank.}"’ From the Le Strange Papers. 

P. 243.—“f. 473— Letter from Lord Wentworth 
(afterwards Earl of Strafford) to Francis Windebank at 
Holyhead. Sends the bearer with a boat of Howth to 
awsit Windebank’s return, and to bring over his packet, 
if the wind will not suffer the post-bark to come over, 
and then Windebank himrelf is to follow in the post- 
bark. If, however, the post-bark be ready and the wind 
stands right, Windebank is not to deliver the packet to 
the bearer, but to bring it over himself and deliver it 
into the writer's hand with all convenient speed. 
Dublin Castle, May 9, 1634." From the MSS. of the 
Inner Temple. 

P. 186,—“ Dec. 27, 1636—Two good sugar Icaves to be 
given to Secretary Windebank, he being at his house at 
Heyne’s Hill.” From the MSS. of Reading Corpora- 
tion. 

P. 243.—“ f. 475—A letter in Latin from Thomas 
Reade to his uncle [Sir Francis Windebank }, commend- 
ing his fortitude, and deploring bis possible imprieon- 
ment and execution. New College [Oxford], Nov. 23, 
1640." From the MSS. of the Inner Temple. 

I also find the two following references in Nar- 
cissus Luttrell’s ‘Brief Relation of State Af- 
fairs ’ :— 

“Satturday, May 14, 1692.—Sir Thomas Windebank 
and Collonel Legg are taken into custody.”—Vol. ii. 

. 452, 





“ Thursday, Aprill 9, 1696.—Mr. Plowden, of Shrop- 
ehire, is committed to the Gatehouse, and Sir Francis 
Windebank to a Messenger.’’"— Vol. iv. p. 42. 

C. W. Perr. 

Wokingham. 











April 5, 1654, who afterwards practised his pro- | 
fession at Guildford, in Surrey (Wood, ‘Fasti! [ think that Collins, in his ‘ Baronetage,’ ii 
Oxon.,’ April 5, 1654), and Christopher Winde- 309, mentions that Sir Henry Palmer, of the 
bank, of Magdalen College, Oxford, who went | family of Palmer of Wingham, married Jane 
to Spain, and is said to have been reduced to| Windebank. Sica. 

poverty by marriage (Clarendon, ‘ Hist. Rebell.,’ | ; 

one-vol. ed., 1843, p. 733). From a pedigree Kitmattock Caste (8 S. 1. 87).—Certainly 
recently printed in Mr. Richard Holmes’s ‘Black there was a castle at Kilmallock. It originally 
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stood on the walls of the town, and had a passage 
under it leading into the main street. The ruins 
still remain, but the roadway has been diverted, 
and the ancient guard-room is now used as a 
blacksmith’s forge. The building is a rectangular 
tower, about sixty feet in height, with a flight of 
steps constructed in the thickness of the wall 
giving access to the upper stories and leading to 
the battlements. For a full description of this and 
of all the ruins at Kilmallock see a paper by the 
Rev. James Dowd in the Journal of the Royal 
Historical and Archeological Association of Ire- 
land for 1889, p. 204. Gopparp H. Orpen. 


The town of Kilmallock was a stronghold; it 
was walled and strongly fortified. 
THORNFIELD. 


If J. B. S. will communicate with me direct, I 
think I can be of service to him in procuring the 
desired information. W. W. Davies. 

Glenmore, Lisburn, co. Antrim. 


Wueat Tarown at Weppincs (8" §. i. 8).— 
J. C. Jeaffreson, in his ‘ Brides and Bridals,’ 
says :— 

“Tt may not be inferred that wheat was actually 
poured over Lady Carew’'s head at her wedding. Herrick 
delighted to bring obsolete usages into his descrij tion of 
modern life, even as Shakespeare, committing anachron 
isms of another kind, gave the usages of bis own country 
and day to dramas laid in remote times and other lands. 
Some of our antiquaries have used Herrick’s verses as 
though he were a socia! annalist instead of a social 
rhymester.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The custom of throwing rice on a bride and 
bridegroom was discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ twenty or 
twenty-one years ago. I remember the fact 
because a line or two of mine appeared above my 
initials. H. G. GriFrinHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


This is a relic of an old Roman custom, and has | 


probably been common in this country since Roman 
times. Brand (‘ Pop. Antiq.’) gives several autho- 
rities for it. Friend (‘ Flower Lore’) refers to the 
case of the bride of Henry VII. at Bristol in 1486, 


lines quoted in it are but the half, let me say 
that some time towards the end of 1874 the Perth- 
shire Advertiser gave from the visitors’ book of the 
hostelry in question the following :— 
Glen Urquhart is a glorious glen, 
Where deer and grouse have not supplanted men. 
Jonny Baioar. 
And just under that :— 
Glen Urquhart is a glorious glen, 
Where mules and shoddy have not stunted men. 
SHIRLEY Brooxs. 
Each contributor seems, quoad hoc, to have met a 
foeman worthy of his steel. 

Among the men of note who from time to time 
have corresponded with ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. Bright, I 
believe, was one, and it may not be inappropriate 
to add here that the man whom “exalted and 
demure” might suitably characterize must be of 
a type widely different from that of Mr. Bright. 
It is, I think, Hayward who mentions that on 
some one speaking of M. Theirs as a parvenu, 
Talleyrand met the speaker with an emphatic 
‘Non: un arrivé.” He knew that it was by no 
external aids, but by his native gifts—by great 

ualities and conspicuous worth as a man— that 
| Theirs had risen to eminence. So, too, was it with 
| Mr. Bright: an arrivé was he. Nor was the 
| seriousness and gravity which he was wont to bring 
| to the discussion of a question the result ever of 
| that affectation implied by “demure,” but of an 
earnest belief in the truth and importance of what 
he argued for. Tromas J, Ewinc. 

Leamington. 





The inn at Drumnadrochit is known only as the 
Drumnadrochit Hotel. The old hostelry has been, 
a year or two back, replaced by a handsome and 
commodious hotel. There is no more smiling valley 
in the Highlands than Glen Urquhart, and its inns, 
old and new, have entertained many distinguished 
guests. Shirley Brooks wrote a glowing and witty 
| panegyric on the place in the pages of Punch. 
Oswatp, 0O.S.B. 





For’ Augustus, N.B. 


Joun pe Crapnam (7 S. xii. 488).—There 
is a notice of the cruel act to which Mr. S. F. 
Green refers in ‘The History of Banbury,’ by 


when wheat was thrown upon her with the greet-| Ajfred Beesley (London, Nichols), s.a. pp. 183, 184. 


ing ** Welcome, and good luck !” 
Rice is used similarly at weddings in India, and 


The lines from Wordsworth are at p. 184 ; on the 
previous page there is this :— 





the substitution of this grain for wheat in our own 
country of late years may be partly due to that | 
fact ; but where wheat cannot readily be come at 
rice would naturally suggest itself us a substitute, 
C. C. B. 
_ Porricat Recreatioxs or Jonny Brion (8% 
S. 1. 28).—The inn at Drumnadrochet is Drumna- | 
drochet Inn,as theordinary “guide to Scotland” can | 
testify. If, however, the real point of this query | 
is the whole of the jeu d’esprit of which the 


“ The barbarous scene enacted at Banbury took place 
two days after the battle.* Tradition speaks of the 








* “This appears from a Welsh poem by Gutto Glyn, 
who says—‘ Dyw Llun y bu waed a Iladd.’ On the Mon 
day there was blood and slaughter; and—‘ Marchog a 
las ddyw Merchur,’ on the Wednes’ay the Earl was 
executed. Before his execution the Earl made a codicil 
to his will. Sir Richard Herbert was from bis etature 
known among the Welsh as Syr Risiart Harbart Air, or the 
tall. (Notes in Gwaith Lewis Glyn C..thi, pp. 59, 65.) 
His ashes and those of his wife repose beneath an ala- 
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porch of the old church as being the place of these exe- 
cutions : and Whitaker confirms this, stating that Clap- 
ham ‘is said to have beheaded with his own hands the 
Earl of Pembroke in the church porch of Banbury.’ ’’* 

There is more about John de Clapham, pp. 182, 
183, from Hall’s ‘Chronicle’ and Warkworth’s 
* Chronicle.’ Ep. MarsHatt. 


Version or ‘Tae House taat Jack Boitr’ 
(7™ 8. xii. 508; 8 8. i. 75).—The lines quoted 
by Este are part (by no means the whole) of a 
squib by R. H. Barham, and will be found in the 
‘Ingoldsby Lyrics’ (not ‘ Legends’), Bentley, 
1881, p. 176. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


AFTER-GAME aT Iris (7" §. xii. 149, 235, 
332, 412; 8 §. i. 58).—Your correspondent’s 
quotation at the last reference is most interesting. 
Part of it is given in the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary,’ though not as from Bacon : “1631 San- 
derson 21 ‘Serm.’ Ad. Aul. I. (1673) 14 He had 
need be a good Gamester...... to play an after- 
game of reputation.” The Latin text of Bacon’s 
* Advancement of Learning’ has, “ Ardua enim res 
famam precipitantem retrovertere.” An a/fter- 
game is a second game, played in order to reverse 
or improve the issues of the first, vide ‘N. E. D.’ 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


CarsHa.ton (7" §S. xii. 268, 456).—Carshalton 
has figured as Cesar’s old town, but it has no 
Roman remains of its own; still, it is in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Beddington and 
Wallington, with many evidences of early occupa- 
tion, I suggest Carse, a sort of marsh or soft 
alluvial ground, as with the “Carse of Gowrie,” 
&c. In Surrey the River Wandle floods all the 
low-lying part of Carshalton. A. Hatt. 


_ Princess (arterwarps Quees) Anvye (8 S, 
i, 42).—The account given by Lord Ailesbury, a 
contemporary, is as follows :— 


‘As soon as the news came to town (viz., that the 
King was returning), and to the Court of the Princess 
Anne of Denmark no doubt in the first place, the Ladies 
Churchill and Fitzharding obliged her to rise out of her 
bed in the night, and to fly away in nightgown and 
slippers, making her to believe that the Queen (the King 
being not then arrived from Salisbury just at that day) 
baster monumentin Abergavenny Church. Information 
from the Rev, J. Jones, Precentor of Christ Church, 
Oxford.” 

* ‘Hist. Deanery of Craven,’ After the quotation 


from Wordsworth there follows : “ In a note it is said— | 


‘At the East End of the North Aisle of Bolton Priory 
Church is a Chantry belonging to Bethmesly Hall, and 
a vault where, according to tradition, the Claphams (who 
inherited the estate by the female line from the Mau- 
liverers) were interred upright. John de Clapham, of 
whom this ferocious act is recorded, was a name of great 
note in his time: he was a vehement partisan of the 
house of Lancaster, in which the spirit of his chieftains, 
the Cliffords, seemed to survive.’ ” 





wouldsend bhertothe Tower; and attended by the revenge- 
ful Bishop of London, Doctor Compton, with swords and 
| boots, they arrived at Lowton in Essex, near London, at 
| the house of Mr. John Wroth, a blustering County 

Justice and a gentleman grazier; from thence to Copt 
Hall in Essex, to the Earl of Dorset’s, and through Hart- 
| fordshire to Hitchin, a market town, and refreshing in 
| an inn and also beerhouse, they sat in a cart, saying that 
but for their flight it might have been their lot ; and all 
| this invented by those ladies to inflame that good Prin- 
cess against the Queen, and consequently the King. 
This particular I had by a neighbouring gentleman, 
and he from Mr. Draper, au eminent attorney of that 
town, and an ear witness. From thence they went to 
Hawnes, two miles from my house in Bedfordshire, to 
the house of the late Lord Carteret, and from thence to 
Nottingham.”—‘ Memoirs of Thomas, second Earl of 


Ailesbury,’ 1890, p. 191. 
W. E. Bucktey. 


Who breaks a butterfly upon the wheel. 
The Globe edition of Pope has ‘‘ upon a wheel.” 
Nemo has doubtless some good authority for his 
quotation. See his remarks in the note referred 
to. Cc. C. B. 


In the course of a righteous rebuke to inac- 
| curacy, Nemo states that Bishop Compton once 
served as a captain in the Life Guards. I fancy, 
however, Nemo will find that, as a matter of fact, 
the bishop began and ended his very brief military 
career as a cornet. W. F. Water. 


Howoratus Nicgvetos (7 §. xii. 208)— 
Honoré Niquet, Jesuit, published at Paris in 1641 
an ‘ Apology for the Order of Fontevrault, and 
two years later a general history of the order. In 
1655 he published ‘The Life of Saint Solange’ 
and ‘ The Life of Nicholas Gilbert,’ that Francis- 
can monk who received from Pope Alexander VI. 
the name of Gabriel-Marie. S. A. Wetmore. 

Seneca Falls, New York. 


Metesina Scuutenperc (8 §, i. 27, 98).— 
Erangard Melusina Schulemberg was created 
Duchess of Munster and Marchioness of Dun- 
gannon in 1719, and Duchess of Kendal, Countess 
of Feversham, and Baroness of Glastonbury in 
1723. George I. also persuaded the Emperor 
to create her Princess of Eberstein in 1723. 
|She died in 1743, aged eighty-five. Mela- 
sina Schulemberg the younger, who lived with 
| the Duchess of Kendal, was called her niece, but 
| Horace Walpole says she greatly resembled 
| George I. She was created Countess of Walsing- 
|ham, and married the famous Phil. Stanhope, 
Earl of Chesterfield. Horace Walpole alludes to 
the Duchess of Kendal’s “* villa at Isleworth.” 

Constance Rvsse.t. 





Swallowfield, 


Her name should be written Ermengarde 
| Melusine von der Schulenberg. There was a Von 
der Schulenberg in the suite of the German 
| Emperor when that potentate last visited this 
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country. But when Ermengarde Melusine was arms and titles. Hername is there spelt as I have 
young, surnames to be in fashion at the Electoral | given it. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Court of Hanover had need to be in French; so o ; rae f 
she became Mademoiselle de Schulemberg, which |. %C°TT!SH Mepat (8% S. i. 28).—The following 
was absurd. The Schulenberg, to give her her | i# 0 extract from the Bazaar of Jan. 15 with 
right name, was a protégée of the Countess von reference to this medal :— 

Platen, mistress of that Ernest Augustus who died | , “ We regret much not to be able to give you any 


3 ag ? definite particulars of the Scottish medalet or badge of 
Elector of Hanover. The Platen’s sister, Madame which you send a description. It was struck for distri- 


von Basche, was the mistress of the Elector’s son, | bution ‘among the members of some religious body, and 
George Louis, subsequently George I. of England. | may even be of Italian manufacture, These religious 
When the Busche ceased to attract, the Platen | badges were struck in large numbers during the seven- 
brought forward the Schulenberg, born in 1667, teenth and eighteenth centuries, and in most instances 
who, though not very handsome nor yet very nail impossible to trace their history, They were gene- 
e358 . ly given at first communions. 
young, became George Louis’ mistress in her turn. Cr A 
When he came to take possession here she was not Sen SS Se 
long after him, and, though she was some fifty | ‘Tae Pavrer’s Drive’ (7* S. xii. 486).— 
years old, more than held her own against her | There is this story of the authorship :— 
rival, the Platen’s daughter, afterwards Countess! ‘Thomas Noel, cousin of Lord Byron, resided at 
of Darlington. In 1716 the Schulenberg was | Boyne Grove Cottage, Maidenhead, when the once 
created Baroness of Dundalk, Countess and Mar- | v— —s orm Fay we aga a 
chioness of Dungannon, and Duchess of Munster. | ;,° "™* “™* “ere! © ee Che SEE, 08 SRI 
In 1719 she became Baroness Glastonbury, ' Rattle hia bones over the stones, 
Countess of Feversham, and Duchess of Kendal. | He's only a pauper whom nobody owns, 
By her George I. had two daughters, Petronille | in the programme of his entertainment, with Tom Hood 
Melusine, born 1693, and Margaret Gertrude, | ry ~— — Mr. 1 —— — of My Grove, 
=)" : s : > cton, tooxk e opportuni! 0° 0Inting oO e er! : 
born 1703. Petronille Melusine passed in England introducing him to Mr. Noel. I his gucsense, foo the 
as the Kendal’s niece. On the same day, April 10, | platform that evening, Russell said that he could in no 
1722, that the Platen was made Darlington the | way explain the mistake. All that he could do was to 
Schulenberg-Kendal’s daughter-niece was created | make an amende honorable by saying ‘the poem was 
Baroness of Aldborougb, and Countess of Wal-| Worthy of Hood.’ 





singham. The Countess of Walsingham subse- In March, 1868, Mr. Hodges received a note 
quently became the wife of the fourth and famous | from the editor of Punch, thanking him for setting 
Earl of Chesterfield, who died s.p., March 24, | him right. Ep. Mars#att. 


1773, five years and six months before his 
wite. The Schulenberg-Kendal’s second daughter 
married, uneventfully, the Count von Lippe. It 
was the Duchess of Kendal who left England with 
the king on his last journey to Hanover, but he 
left her behind him on the road. She was then 
yay Princess of Eberstein. After the king’s 
eath she remained in retirement at Brunswick | *" - — - oe . - 
for three months, and then took up her residence Giles’s in the Fields, Middlesex,” is furnished in 
at Kendal House, Twickenham, where she died | the London Evening Post of ae oo. 
hates W. F. Wattze. 17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 

This is, in all probability, Erangard Melosine| Freicut (7 S. xii. 483).—It cannot be con- 
Schulenberg, the mistress of George I., upon whom | sidered remarkable that the meaning attached by 
he lavished many honours. She was created | dictionaries to many words differs one decade from 
Duchess of Munster, then Duchess of Kendal, and | another, or that the eccentricities exhibited by 
finally Princess of Eberstein. She is mentioned | dictionaries are unusual ; while it is not surprising 
by Thackeray in his ‘Four Georges,’ and is said | that such books shou!d be unable to keep pace with 
to have been a tall, gaunt woman, possessing no | the very rapid changes which take place from one 
personal attractions, She died in 1743. The | yearto another. In respect to the word freight, 
story goes that her royal lover had promised to| and the note thereon, it is not clear that the 
appear to her after his death, and that shortly | change referred to has so recently, if at all, taken 
after it, in 1727, a large black raven flew in at | place, because Ogilvie’s supplement to his 
the window of her villa at Isleworth. This the | ‘ Imperial Dictionary ’ says “ freight,” “is the sum 
duchess cherished and preserved, firmly believing | paid,” and that is the only meaning given, and so 
that it was tenanted by the soul of the departed | far back as 1551 freight was used to indicate 
monarch. See Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerages’ for her | the price paid for the transport of anything by 


Jouy, First Lorp Bexasyse (7 8. xii. 27, 
97, 273).—It may be added that a complete tran- 
script of the inscription, ander a coat of arms, 
impaled of Belasyse and Pawlet, on a “‘ very lofty 
and costly Monument of most curious Workman- 
ship [last week finished and] «ffix’d to the East 
Wall of the Church, in the Church-yard of St. 
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sea or otherwise. Still there remains the pecu- 
liarity referred to under the above heading. Asa 
matter of fact, the word freight in general par- 
lance, among owners, shippers, and shipbrokers, is 
used to convey different meanings (under different 
circumstances), although closely allied. A ship- 
broker, calling daily on shippers, generally asks, 
“ Have you any freights ?” meaning, Do you want 
a boat or vessel to carry a cargo to any port? The 
shipper may, if he is in want, reply accordingly, 
and add, ‘‘ What do you think you can get on 
at?” meaning, at what rate perton, &c. Again, a 
shipper usually exhibits in his office a list of his 
wants, which is generally called a “list of 
freights”’; this includes the name of the port, 
carrying capacity of the boat or vessel required, 
and rate he is prepared to pay per ton, or measure- 
ment, as the case may be. 
Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, 

This is a very interesting word, 1. In its 
legal sense in this country, as between mer- 
chant and merchant, it always means the pay- 
ment for carriage of cargo. Thus Abbott (‘Ship- 
ping,’ ed. 1881, p. 346): “In treating of the pay- 
ment of the freight, the principal duty of the 
merchant, I shall consider first,” &c. Again, 
“ Freight is the reward payable to the carrier for 
the safe carriage and delivery” (Kirchner v. Venus, 
1859, 12 Moore P.C. 361 at p. 390), or more 
correctly (though in a similar sense) in Scrutton 
on ‘Charter Parties,’ second ed., 1890, p. 234. 
This is also the present American meaning of the 
word, ¢.9.:— 


“ Freight defined.— Freight is the payment of a sum | 


for transportation, the eum of money to be paid for car- 
riage, the compensation for transportation of goods,” 
&c.— Desty’s ‘ Manual of the Law relating to Shipping 
and Admiralty as determined by the Courts of England 


and the United States,’ San Francisco, 1879, p. 263, | 


§ 274. 

2. In insurance it bas a wider meaning, covering 
any benefit derived by a shipowner from the use 
of his ship. 3. On the American use of the 
word as an equivalent for cargo Mr. Foard 
observes that it seems based on the primitive and 
etymological sense. With that meaning it is 
used in ‘The Comedy of Errors,’ Act IV. sc. ii.; 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ Prologue; Drayton’s 
* Battle of Agincourt’; Milton’s ‘ Letters of State 
to the King of Denmark’; Chaucer’s ‘ Man of 
Lawes Tale, 4591 ; and North’s ‘ Plutarch,’ 191. 
He proceeds :— 

** The strictly legal signification, as the hire or reward 
of the carrier by sea, and as implied in the mercantile 
formula, cif, does not appear in the lexicographers. 
Neither Richardson nor Cotgrave sanctions its use in 
this sense ; and Ogilvie merely adopts it in the American 


sense, and from the 1832 ed. of Webster's ‘ American | 


Dictionary,’ where it appears as money charged or paid 

for the transportation of goode.”"—' A Treatise on the 

Law of Merchant Shipping and Freight,’ 1880, p. 303. 
Wititram Grorce Brack. 





Saxons (8 §. i, 5, 51).—Pror. Skeat makes 
merry over my suggested derivation of Saxon 
from sike, and pictures my primitive Saxon sitting 
in a running stream or drain. I think I shall be 
able to show, however, that the Professor, for once, 
is a little wide of the mark, and that sike (whether 
it be the explanation of this word or no) must 
have a wider meaning than he gives it, and one 
more nearly answering to marsh, which I mooted. 
In an auctioneer’s catalogue of a land sale (as I 
before said), in, I think, Sussex, mention is made 
of “all that black sike lying in a ring fence.” 
Surely one of the usually shrewd ciass of 
auctioneers would not propose to sell a drain or a 


| stream? And enclosed, too, ina ring fence! (Would 


Pror. Sxeat suggest, perhaps, a specially imper- 
vious fence?) Whether sike at any time meant 
stream or drain I care not; here it means, 
obviously, tangible ground. But I have solid 
evidence for its meaning a marsh. There are two 
Danish forms of this word, rendered in a dictionary 
I possess: ‘* Syk, sék—ein morast, ein sumpf.” 
It is said to be also a Jutish word-shape, and the 
connexion of the Jutes with England is admitted. 
I am aware the usual dictionary explanations—even 
Stratmann—only give the meaning of stream to 
this word; and it is evident that Pror. Sxeart 
bas been misled by following them, instead 
of making independent researches of his own. 
Further, Pror. Sxeat preferentially gives his 
suffrage to the romantic derivation from seax, a 
knife, but I see the Netherlands form of this word 
is sass, Is there any recorded instance of Sassones? 
If, however, we are to have an alternative deriva- 
tion, I think a word-shape cognate with the Gothic 


| sikjes, a fighter (sakjo, fight, strife ; Searneat, A.-S., 





| acted as guardian ; 





the heathen Germanic war-god) is a more likely 
derivation. F. T. Norris. 
Finsbury Park, 


Tae Excusn Liresoat Service (8 S. i. 
68).— Has “sauveteurs’’ anything to do with 
lifeboats? Does it not refer to salvagers ? 


Wrota Famity (7" S. x. 487).—The four 
Jobn Wroths mentioned in my query have 
resolved themselves into two :— 

1. John Wroth, the husband of Maud, married, 
in or about 1638, Judith, daughter of Robert 
Wrote, Esq. (Suffolk), and died s.p. September 20, 
1642; Henry Wroth, sen., was found to be his 
brother and next heir, and more than fifty years 
old (Inq. p.m., June 19, 20 Car.). 

2. John Wroth, of Luxborough, we learn from 
the same source, was the elder son of Henry 
Wroth, sen. In or about 1641 he married Anne 
Galliard, widow, and, dying in November, 1662, 
left by her an only son, John, then about seven- 
teen years old, to whom his uncle, Sir Henry, 
and this John it was who, 
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according to the authorities, in 1666 married 
Elizabeth Maynard, a younger sister of his uncle 
Henry’s wife, Anne (Chanc. Proc. before 1714; 
Mitford, 160; Whittington, 110—Wroth »v, 
Wroth). W. C. W. 


“Ong,” 1ts Pronunciation (8 S. i, 69).— 
Can this ever have been sounded as we now sound 
it in only, alone, and atone? The old spelling 
oon did exactly express its present sound, like 
won. The first o bad the value of that in do, to, 
prove, and the second that in done. The Dorset 
dialect, that replaces all long vowels by diphthongs, 
makes only, alone, stone, bone, all rhyme exactly 
with won and one. E. L. G. 


I suggest that the probable pronunciation of the 
word one was like the French une. In the dialects 
of the East, South, and West country the word 
only—which is generally pronounced ownly—is 
pronounced unely or oonly. The compound word 
atone seems to derive iis pronunciation from the 
old use. At-won-ment is only excusable when 
trying to fix the derivation of the word on the 
minds of people who have no knowledge of any 
pronunciation of o-n-e except won. The last two 
lines of an old epitaph (Clutterbuck’s ‘ Herts,’ sub 
“ Aldenham ”) seem to illustrate the suggestion .— 

The yer from Criste’s Incarnatioon 
A thousand four hundred seventy an] oon. 


Frank Penyy, LL.M. 


Friresrace Famity (7™ S. ix. 267, 433) —The 
annexed extract from the London Evening Post of 
Saturday, October 29, 1737, will tend to the eluci- 
dation of a point raised at the former reference :— 

“Wednesday last.] Sir Cordel Firebrace, Bart. Knight 
of the Shire for the County of Suffolk, was marry’d at 
Somerset-House Chapel to Mrs. Evers of Ipswich, a 
Widow Lady of 25,000/. Fortune.” 

It may be added that no record of this marriage 
occurs in the privately printed ‘ Register of 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials in Somerset 
House Chapel, 1714 to 1775,’ edited by Sir 
Thomas Paillipps, Bart. (1831), 8vo. 

DanieL Hipwe.t. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“Qvop ExPenD! HaBUI” (7" §. xii. 506).— 
Allow me to make one further remark. I gave 
the reference from Seneca for the original of the 
phrase. But I shall leave the matter too incom- 
plete unless I also state the form of expression in 
the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ cap. xvi., to which I only 
gave the reference. It shows the quotation in 
another stage :— 


_“‘Legitur de quodam imperatore romano construente 
sibi basilicam optimam et fodiens in fundamento palacii, 





vos eonsulite, quid ista superscripcio significet, At illi: 
Domine, nichil aliud est superscripcio nisi istud: Erat 
unus imperator ante te, qui aliis exemplum dare volebat, 
ut ejus vitam sequerentur, Expendi vitam meam recte 
judicando, alios regulando, me ipsum secundum racionem 
domando. Donavi militibus necessaria, pauperibus 
victualia, et unicuique et michi ipsi secundum merita. 
Servavi in omnibus justiciam, indigentibus misericor- 
diam, operantibus mercedem condignam. Habui cor 
largum et stabile et unicuique michi servienti divicias 
dare in necessitate et graciam omnibus omni tempore. 
Habeo manum ad donandum, manum ad protegendum 
et manum ad puniendum. Perdidi stulticiam, perdidi 
inimicorum amicitiam et perdidi carnislasciviam. Punior 
jam in inferno, quia non credidi uni deo eterno, Punior 
heu, quia non est redempcio, Imperator cum hec 
audisset et quamdiu vixit magis prudenter seipsum et 
alios regulabat et sic in pace vitam finivit.”"—Cap. xvi. 
p. 300, Berlin, 1872. 


There follows a Christian application. 
Ep. Marsuatt, 


“ Market-merry” (8 §S. i. 69).—I am not 
acquainted with this phrase. The accepted Salopian 
expression is ‘‘ market-peart,” which denotes a 
stage verging on “fresh,” itself a step short of 
drunk. See Miss Jackson’s ‘ Shropshire Word 


Book.’ wa 
I have heard this expression in most of the 
midland counties. Cc. C 


This phrase is common about here, South 
Northants and North Oxfordshire, and I think else- 
where. W. E. Bocxey. 


St. Mary atte Hottre (8™ S. i. 68, 115),— 
In wy edition of ‘ Hebrew Deeds of English Jews’ 
appears on p. 352 an acquittance of Moses de Oxon, 





a London Jew, in favour of Richard, Prior of 
Trinity. He speaks of a house in the parish of 
St. Mary atte Hulle, on which Michael Clericus, 
of Billingsgate, pays an annual rental of 4s. 4d. to 
Hamo fil’ Constantin. All these names and 
particulars are set forth in Hebrew characters. 
There being no equivalent, however, for the words 
** saint” and ‘* Mary,” the Hebrew gives them in 
the form “holy” and ‘‘ Miriam” de la Hulle. 
The deed must have been executed ante 1250. Can 
it have any connexion with the property mentioned 
by your correspondent ? M. D. Davis. 


Hicatanp Porrry (8 §S. i. 89).—The poem 
by Alexander Macdonald, ‘The Manning of the 
Birlin,’ was translated by Thomas Pattison, a 
clever, shy student from Islay, intended for the 
Church, but who died young. After his death his 
friends collected and published his translations, 
which, witha few original poems, forma considerable 
octavo volume. It was published in Glasgow 
(Sinclair, Argyll Street, 1866) under the name of 





invenit sarcophagum aureum tribus circuliscircumdatum 
et super sarcophagum talis erat superscripcio: Expendi, 
donavi, servavi, habui, habeo, perdidi, punior; primo | 
quod expendi habui, quod donavi habeo. Imperator cum 


aoc audisset, satrapas imperii vocavit et ait : Ite et inter | correct, not only in itself, but as for the A.V., for 


* Selections from the Gaelic Bards.’ 
J. M. W. 


Jupiter (8" §S. i. €9).—The spelling jubile is 
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[st S, I. Pes. 20, 92. 





the original and all early editions have it. The 
Hebrew word is of two, not three syllables, and 
should be transliterated as yobel; the final e is 





“Tis the Devil, by his claws......Let ’s call the Butler 


up, for he speaks latin,/ And that will daunt the devil.” 
* Momus Elencticus ; or, light Come-off upon that 


simply the silent terminal found in other cases, as | serious Piece of Drollery presented by the Vice 
the well-known one of Urbane, and even of Mary | Chancellor of Oxon,’ &., 1654 :— 


Magdalene, which modern purists persist in calling | 
The false spelling has arisen from | 


Magdaleenee. 


But I leave you learn’d Sir...... 
To the Devil, the Father and Founder of the Tongue. 


the false pronunciation jubilee; unless, indeed, it Webster’s ‘ White Devil,’ p. 17 of Dyce’s ed. :— 


be considered as the Latin form of the word, from 
jubileus. 
writing, in his translation of the ‘ Hora Novissima’: 
Then, then from his oppressor 
The Hebrew shall go free, 
And celebrate in triumph 
The year of Jubilee, 
On the other hand, in the original (1772) of W. 
Williams's “ O'er those gloomy hills of darkness ” 
it is found as a dissyllable. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


The spelling jubile is much older than the 
Revised Version, and seems to have been the form 
adopted in the Authorized Version from the first. 
I find it in Bagster’s small 4to., 1846; the Oxford 
ruby Svo., 1836; the Pictorial, 1836; Bowyer’s, 
printed by Bensley, 1795; A. Kincaid’s, the 
King’s Printer, Edinburgh, 1758 ; Field’s, Printer 
to the University, Cambridge, 1668. The A.V. 
having been made from the original languages, 
may have intended jubile to represent the Hebrew 


227 and the Greek iw(A, which is retained by 
the LXX. in Joshua vi. 8, 13, according to Smith’s 
‘Dict. of the Bible,’ i. 1151, where the writer 
does not state in what text, and it is not in the 
Vatican. In this case is the final vowel quiescent, 
and jubile to be read as a dissyllable, as in the 
French jubile, and the final syllable to be pro- 
nounced like the ile in servile or eal in reveal ? 
The Vulgate has jubileus, whence our jubilee, as 
it is in the Wycliffite version, Oxford, 1850. The 
notes and indexes in Bagster’s, 1846, and the 
Pictorial spell it jubilee, as it is in Smith’s ‘ Dict. 
of the Bible,’ and is generally received. Chaucer, 
* Sompnonures Tale,’ 7445, has jubilee; Bible, 1551, 
jubilye; Stirling, ‘Domesday,’ judily; Milton, 
jubilee. W. E. Bockvey. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have been in- 
formed that jubile is the reading of the first edition 
of the A.V, in 1610, 


“Emen netan” (8 §S. i. 89).—The devil’s 
language seems, by the dramatists, to be one of 
the learned languages. ‘ Hamlet,’ I. i. 42:— 


Thou art a scholar; speak to it, Horatio. 
* Much Ado,’ II. i, 264 :-— 
“ You shall find her, the inferna Até, in good apparel. 
I would to God some scholar would conjure her.” 
om and Fletcher 


‘The Night Walker, 





Such must be Mr. Neale’s apology for | 
cee ae ea nd thn? aan tieietee*, | 20 * Me. IV.,’ III. i. 233, we have, however, “ I 





They ‘d make men think the devil were fast and loose, 
With speaking fustian Latin. 


believe the Devil understands Welsh”; and in the 
two following quotations he is attributed with a 


| knowledge of all tongues. ‘ Wit’s Miserie and the 


World’s Madness, Discovering the Devils Incarnat 
of this Age,’ 1596, p. 56:— 

“‘ The first by Satan was called Hate Vertue...... who, 
after he had learnt to lie of Lucan, to flatter with Aris- 
tippus, and conjure of Zoroastes, wandred a while in 
France, Germany, and Italy to learn languages,” &c. 
‘The Pragmatic Jesuit new leven’d,’ a comedy by 
Richard Carpenter, about 1660 or 1663, V. iv.:— 

“If they were truly possessed, they would speak al) 
languages, the Devil is a prime master of languages,” Xc. 

I quote most of the above from the notes to 
O. Francke’s edition (German) of Mountford’s farce, 
‘Life and Death of Doctor Faustus,’ where we 
have, I. i. 229, “In what language should I speak 
to the Devil?” no answer, however, on the point 
being forthcoming. A. Cottisewoop Lex. 

Waltham Abbey. 


These words, more correctly written “ Hemen 
hetan,” mean properly “ here, in these” (places 
or things). They have been already quoted, as 
used by the Basque witches, by Victor Hugo, in 
‘Notre Dame de Paris,’ and by Michelet, in his 
*Sorciére. Both have probably taken it from 
the celebrated work of De Lancre, ‘ L’Inconstance 
des Mauvais Anges et Démons’ (1612). De Lancre 
had made a criminal inquiry about sorcery in the 
Basque country during the year 1609. As regards 
Berlioz’s infernal language in the ‘ Damnation de 
Faust,’ the author himself says he has copied it out 
from Swedenborg. I have not been able to trace 
it in Swedenborg’s books, and should be glad if 
any of your readers can tell me where to read it. 
Nevertheless, there is certainly nothing Basque 
in it, and it is a merely imaginative and fanciful 
language. BapakIT. 


I beg to say that your correspondent is quite 
right in supposing “ Emen hetan” to be Basque, 
and in bis translation. The earliest mention of it 
is in the well-known book by De Lancre, of Bor- 
deaux, concerning the witch trials, in which he 


|took part, in France and Spain, and in which 
| the expression is translated “Ici et JA”; but I do 
not know how the phrase got transported out of 


this, its proper context, into the mouth of the 
Lancashire witches by Harrison Ainsworth. 
James Piatt, Jun. 
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Buiacx Hair (8" S. i. 109).--The French pro- 

verb “Téte de fou ne blanchit jamais” seems to 

be a satisfactory explanation of Caxton’s passage. 
B. H. G. 


Gay, in the first lines of the introduction to his 
‘ Fables,’ supplies the answer to this query :— 
Remote from cities lived a swain 
Unvexed with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silvered o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage. 


W. E. Boucxtey. 


I suppose “ protege” was foolish, and that he was 
advised to dye his hair black lest any one should 
expect to learn of him the wisdom that a grey head 
is reputed to connote. Sr. Switniy. 


Lone (8 S. i. 87).—Are we not left to under- 
stand by the “‘ lone years” of the verse those long 
years of sad widowhood of our revered Queen! 
For my part, having read the two journals of ‘ Life 
in the Highlands,’ ‘ Leaves,’ and * More Leaves,’ I 
find it easy to conclude how since the death of the 
Prince Consort the time must have passed lone ; 
and the heir apparent has taken his stand at the 
side of his sovereign mother, if he could, to be the 
comfort. I trust to find some of my thinking. 

Hersert Harpy. 

In— 

And you, Sir, who for long lone years 
Have stood beside the throne, 
“throne” is used by way of metonomy for the 
occupant thereof, for the Queen ; and the “lone” 
years are the thirty she has spent in widowed 
loneliness since the passing away of her royal help- 
mate, Sr. Swirsry. 


~ 


Moriet: Meriet (8 S. i. 109).—This name 
was, so far as I have seen, always spelt Muriel in 
Norman times. There were a few of the name 
before Muriel Briset (or, more correctly, de Bri- 
set). They seem to have been related to each 
other and to William the Conqueror. Muriel was 
the mother of Thomas J., Archbishop of York, 
1070-1100 (‘ Liber Vite Dunelm.,’ Surtees Soc., 
139). In the same book Osbert is called bis 
father; but a charter of the Conqueror, dated 
1081, is witnessed by the archbishop as “‘ Regis 
filius ” (Planché’s ‘The Conqueror and his Com- 
panions,’ ii. 272). Queen Matilda seems to have 
befriended the wife of Roger de Busli (‘ Dom. 
Bk.,’ i. fo. 113). Her name was Mariel. Eudo 
al Chapel, the Dapifer of Normandy, left a 
daughter and heiress Muriel, married to Robert 
de Hai, and their descendant, Muriel de St. John, 
was the wife of Reginald de Orval. 

A. S. Extis. 


Name orn Sorwame? (8 §S, i. 102.}—The 
newspaper which was read during my breakfast 





speak of “ Lady Morell Mackenzie.” If either of 
these was right, one was wrong; but I feel sure 
that neither was correct. A writer who addresses 
the readers of the Graphic week by week as Lady 
Violet Graville is, if I mistake not, the Lady Gre- 
ville who appears on the title-page of the ‘ Gentle- 
woman in Society’ (Cassell & Co.). Our hilarity 
at the blunders made by foreigners in their treat- 
ment of our names and titles should be checked 
by a glance at home. Sr. Swirary. 


I suppose the reasons why people part the hair 
of their names down the middle are as diverse as 
the people themselves. In some cases it is 
to prevent any annoyance that may occur to a 
person of the same name in having opinions 
ascribed to him from which, possibly, he may 
differ. It is that which leads me to write 

S. IttrscwortH Bortter. 


‘Cumpe Harotp’: Ianrue (8™ S. i. 87).— 
I think Byron, who knew the Greek language, 
does not say in this passage, nor appear to say, 
that Ianthe means a lily. I have no better edi- 
tion of Byron at hand thanJohn Dicks’s. In this 
edition the passage is printed thus :— 

But bid me with my wreath one matchless lily blend, 
(A full stop, a new stanza. ) 

Such is thy name with this my verse entwined. 
And thus have I always seen it printed, not with 
a mere comma after “ blend ” or after ‘‘lily.” The 
meaning seems to me very obvious. “Instead of 
questioning why I would commend my poem to 
one so young, bid me blend one matchless lily 
with my wreath. This is the reason why thy 
(pure spotless) name is entwined with this my 
verse,” The lily has ever been the symbol of 
maidenhood, and Lady Charlotte Harley, the 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford, was not yet eleven 
years old when Byron dedicated his poem to her. 
The image could hardly have been more pleasant 
and accurate. DnaRGEL, 


Landor uses the name Ianthe as a substitute for 
Jane. There is a legend, to which Leigh Hunt 
allades in his poem on the violet, that the violet 
was called Jon in Greek, because it was created 
for the food of Io when she was metamorphosed 
into a heifer. C. C. B. 


Pottsninc Sipes oF Books (8 S. i. 8, 94).— 
I find a transparent varnish, made of white shellac 
and absolute alcohol, the best thing to apply to the 
back and sides of a book. In some cases it is 
desirable to first use a size made of a solution of 
isinglass in water. This varnish will not only 
polish, but, what is of far more importance, it will 
render the book impervious to damp, excepting at 
the edges. J. R. Dore. 





this morning (February 8) had a paragraph headed 
‘The Late Sir Morell Mackenzie,’ and went on to} 


Samvet Trorstoy, M.P. (8 S. i. 109).— 
Samuel Thornton, E:q., F.S.A., of Clapham 
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Park, Surrey, the eldest son of the celebrated 
John Thornton, Esq., of Clapham, and brother to 
Henry Thornton, M.P. for Southwark, and 
Robert Thornton, M.P. for Colchester, died at his 
house in Brighton, July 3, 1838, aged eighty- 
three. He was M.P. for Kiogstou-on-Hull, 1784- 
1806, and for Surrey, 1807-1818. A mewoir of 
him appears in Gent. Mag., 1838, New Series, 
vol. x. p. 326 Danie Hipwect. 
17, Hiildrop Crescent, N, 





According to Evans’s ‘Catalogue of Portraits,’ | 
he died in 1838, aged eighty-three years. 
J. F. Mansercu. 


‘ Parapise Lost,’ 1. 587 (7 S. xii. 327, 457). 
— Another poetical variant of this legend occurs ia 
* Rob Roy,’ by Sir Walter Scott, purporting to be 
the composition of Mr. Francis Osbaldistone :— 

O for the voice of that wild horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
The dying her's call, 
That told imperial Charlemagne,” 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall.—Chap. ii. 
The elder Osbaldistone, as may be remembered, 
severely criticizes the poetical method of the sup- 
posed author. Jonus Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Assatom’s Deatu (7" S. xii. 466; 8 S. i. 
91).—That Absalom was caught by his hair is an 
impression produced by a recollection of the fact 
that one person who seizes another by the head 
naturally clutches the hair. The Vulgate ren- 
dering is “adhesit caput ejus quercui.” It is 
curious, therefore, that the earliest extant French 
translation of this passage, belonging to the twelfth 
century, should run thus : — 





“ Avint issi que Absalon encuntrad la maignée David, 
@ seiet sur un mul; cume li mule vint suz un grant 
chaigne e ki moult out branches, une des branches aerst 
Absalon par la tresce; ¢ li muls pasead avant, e cil 
pendid a la branche.”"—‘ Les quatre livres des Rois,’ 
p. 186. 


May I be pardoned for noticing the word aerst, 





which is a corruption of adhesit, being the pre- 


terit of aerdre, but which differs also from the | 





salvation. But the editor is careful to explain the 

word as the “‘ lunga capigliatura naturale, e non 

posticcia.” This was the original meaning of the 

word which has passed into our language, through 

the French perruque, into the corrupt and trun- 

cated form wig. F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell.! 


Sr. SwitnHn aeks if it is certainly an error to 
suppose that Absalom’s death was caused by his 
hair catching a tree. I venture to think that all 
direct proof shows that it was not through his hair 
that be came by his death. No doubt navy 
authors, from the days of Josephus to the present 
time, have said he was caught by his hair being 
entargled in a wood. The idea was, of course, 
suggested by the fact that Absalom’s hair was of 
abnormal growth. On the other hand, we are dis- 
tinctly told by the only direct authority that he 
was caught by his head. Writers seem to over- 
look the fact that he ‘‘ polled” his hair at the end 
of every year. If the learned can show at what 
period of the year Absalom’s death occurred, it 
might throw light on the subject. It is surely, 
however, a fair suggestion that, as he was in the 
habit of cutting his hair, he would not go to war 
with such an encumbrance. Many a fox-hunter 
has had his bead temporarily caught in the fork of 
a branch, though he generally gets free with the 
loss of his hat. Had Absalom been caught by his 
long hair, surely he could have freed himself by 
tearing it off bit by bit with his bands, provided 
he had no short sword with which to cut it. 
Finally, if he went to battle with such an append- 
age, his hair cannot have been the only thing too 
long about his head. S. 


Notwithstanding the objection of your contri- 
butor, the authority of the original text (2 Sam. 


* De 


| xviii, 9-14) must be preferred by all who desire 


historical accuracy, even to such an authority as 
Smith’s ‘ Bible Dictionary.’ The Hebrew his- 
torian distinctly states that the royal rebel was 
captured because his head caught hold of the oak. 
Nothing can be more explicit, and not the 
slightest allusion is made to his hair. He devised 


Latino in its transitive meaning ? In a Portuguese | this most unnatural rebellion in his head, desiring 


version, c. 1320 (‘ Ineditos Portuguezes,’ Coimbra, 
1829, ii. 290), not only do we read “ impegarom- 
lhe os cabelos en os rramos do carvalho,” but Joab 
is informed “como estava Ausalom dependurado 
pelos cabelos,” 

The same impression about Absalom’s death 
was current io Italy, for the fifteenth century poet 
Bellincioni thus alludes to the incident :— 

Son tutte opinioni 
E bei capei, cercate sale in zucca, 
Poi che Assalon mori per la parrucca. 
Sonnet clxvii., Bologna ed., 1876. 


Parrucca now means a wig ; the very thing which, 


| 





according to the wits, would have been Absalom’s 


to be head of the nation, and met his retribution 
by means of the same head. If his hair had caught 
so as to hold him up (is it possible ?), why did he 
not release himself by cutting off his hair? for no 
doubt he would be the best armed in the company. 
These misconceptions almost all arise from the 
ignorance of artists, or else from their preferring 
showy effect to historical accuracy. As inter- 
preters they should keep strictly to the text. 
Numerous instances are to be seen in any gallery 
among ancient and modern painters of this mis- 
leading practice. Thus we have poor Jewish 
fishermen ridiculously robed in all the colours of 
the rainbow. 
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Raphael makes the three figures in the trans- 
figuration dancing in the air in anything but devo- 
tional attitudes, when, of course, all three simply 
stood on the ground. Mary, the carpenter's wife, 
is ‘made dwelling in a marble house more fit for 
Dives than a Galilean peasant. Peter is repre- 
sented as receiving from his Master two actual 
iron keys of huge dimensions, as if he was being 
made the head gaoler of the attendant apostles. 
James and Jobn are foolishly painted as two little 
boys, held in the hands of their mother. It is to 
be noticed that these and numerous others are not 
symbolical or allegorical pictures, but are set forth 
as depicting correctly actual historical events in 
Hebrew history. Of course the above are very 
feeble specimens of the frightful anachronisms, 
errors, and absurdities which abound in the works 
of the great masters and their followers. Besides 
these distortions of facts, we have distortions of 
nature, impossibilities constantly depicted,—as six 
men in a boat full of fish and nets which is more 
suited for one, men sitting and standing in 
inconceivable attitudes, &c. A. B. 


Donuevep (7* S. xii. 488).—Dr. Charnock, in 
his ‘ Local Etymoiogy,’ has ‘‘ Launceston, in Corn- 
wall, was anciently called Dunheved, ‘ the swelling 
hill.’” He says that the modern name is a con- 
traction of Lan-cester-ton, ‘‘the church castle 
town.” Others derive it from Llan-Stephen’s-town, 
i.e., the town of St. Stephen’s Church. Which is 
right ? F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Lapy Harriet Actanp (8" §. i. 106).—With 
reference to the alleged marriage of this heroic 
lady to Mr. Bradenell, the chaplain who escorted 
her to the American lines, Col. W. L. Stone has 
completely exploded this fiction in two articles” in 
Lippincott’s Magazine for October, 1879, and the 
Magazine of American History for January, 1880, 


respectively. Joun J. Datcveisn. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
The Rosciad and the Apology. By Charles Churchill. 


Edited by Robert WV. Lowe. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
Or the English stage in what must be considered its 
Augustan age Churchill's two dramatic satires give the 
best surviving account. Many as were the abuses that 
lingered until Garrick’s days, and flagrant as were Gar- 
rick's own sins against sense and taste, the stage under 
his management attained its highest point, surpassing, 
it may almost be held, all record concerning other coun 
tries, Garrick's management covers practically the time 
conventionally accepted as a generation, and links the 
epoch of Colley Cibber with that of Kemble. In that 
period two generations of actors were practically seen, 
and it is difficult to know which of the two was the 
more illustrious. To this day the relative merits of 
Quin, Barry, Powell, Henderson remain unsettled, while 
as regards actresses, both tragic and comic, the entire 
period is aglow with splendour, 


Concerning the merits of the Clives, Pritchards, Barrys, 
Woffingtons, Cibbers, Bellamys, Abingtons, and the rest 
full recordsare preserved. In addition to profeseed stage 
cbhroniclers— Davies, Murphy, Gentleman Bosden, and 
a ecore others—and the anonymous critics of or con- 
tributors to the magazines, writers of established posi- 


| tion have left their opinions on record, and, from the 


| . . 
| cerning the stage and its ornaments. 


| 
} 


flippant and irreverent gossip Walpole to the grimly 
censorivus, but not always implacable Johnson, there are 
few who have not transmitted us some information con- 
With a nearer 
approach to antithesis than to accuracy, Byron speaks 
of Crabbe as 
Though nature's sternest painter, yet the best. 

Thie is almost true of Churchill, who is the sternest 
critic of the etage, and all but the best. He seeks, it 
must be confessed, to be emart rather than just, and the 


| manner in which, in ‘The Rosciad,’ he sacrifices all 





i 


| purpose the book is unique. 


other actors at the ehrine of Garrick is not quite fair. 
His pictures, however, though they are savage, avoid 
caricature, and sre in the main lifelike, To acti esses 
full justice ie done. So long as the task of criticiem is 
confined to masculine pens the actress will always obtain 
a disproportionate share of praise. Always outepoken in 
condemnation of masculine mannerisms or def: cts, and 
absolutely unjust to men such as Quin or Barry, Churchill, 
when he writes of Mrs. Pritchard or Mrs. Cibber, can 
give praise with no elow or unwithdrawing hand. While 
Garrick is the hero of ‘ The Rosciad,’ he is supposed to 
be to some extent the butt of ‘The Apology.’ With 
characteristic loftiness he accepted the praise of ‘ The 
Rosciad,’ treating ite author de hout en bas as one, 
doubtless, cf those who aspired to the privilege of a free 
entry to Drury Lane. These supercilious assumptions 
were conveyed to Churchill, ‘ The Apology’ was written, 
and Garrick found it worth while to change his attitude. 
The eteps he took to concili«te the reverend satirist and 
make of him an ally, and Churchill's misuse of the 
influence he obtained, constitute a chapter of stage 
history, more ead than edifying, with which we are not 
concerned, 

Slight as is the interest in the stage of the past 
compared with that of to-day, lovers of literature and of 
the drama cannot fail to be delighted with this edition, 
scholarly and sumptuous, of the greatest of dramatic 
satires. Mr. Lowe bas supplied all known facts concerning 
the work and its author, and has gone back to the origina 
text, modified in subsequent editions. The publi-hers, 
meanwhile, have supplied eight magnificent reproduc- 
tions of old portraits of Churchill, Garrick, Wilke, Cibber, 
and others with whom the author deale, This alone will 
commend to a special public the reprint, which is a 
h»ndsome quarto, and in the India paper edition is one 
of the goodliest volumes of the season. For one special 
Since the appearance of 
Granger's ‘ Biographical Dictionary, which gave rise to 
the process known as “ Grangerizing,”’ few works, if ary, 
ever printed have lent themselves as does this to the 
purpose of extra illustration. Almost every individual 
mentioned deserves a plate ; and ae ecme portraits of 
actors of the epoch are among the ecarcest in existence, 
readers must not be surprised to hear of this volume 
being extended into a collection, and bringing in th« 
market some fabulous price. 


The Comical Romance, and other Tales. By Paul 
Scarron. Done into English by Tom Brown of 
Shifna!, John Savage, and others. With an Introduc 
tion by J. J. Jusserand. 2 vols. (Lawrence & Builer 

Not without surprise does one bear of a reprint of a 

translation by Tom Brown and bis customary aesvciates 

in working for the booksellers. A perusal of his render- 
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ing of the ‘Romant Comique,’ as the early editions of 
Scarron’s masterpiece were called, diminishes one’s 
astonishment. Coarse, vigorous, idiomatic, and in the 
main accurate, this version throws into the shade all 
other renderings, and differs only from the origina! in 
being somewhat more highly spiced. Not a man in 
London was there so familiar with the shifts of a dissi- 
pated and quasi-predatory life as this ex-echoolmaster, 
who of his early advantages retained only his echolar- 
ship. Who, then, so fit as he to deal with Scarron’s 
picture, practically the first and the best, of the vicissi- 
tudes of the strolling player in the time of Moliére’ Of 
this work, a chef-d' wuvre in every seuse, Brown gave an 
excellent version, informing it only with afew Rabelaisian 
hrases that could not fail to be to the taste of his public 
Jad he not had a share in the variorum translations of 
Petronius Arbiter and of Lucian; and could he not be 
trusted to cater for an eighteenth-century public? In 
reprinting this work in a sumptuous form Mesers. Law- 
rence & Bullen had a mind to oblige the antiquary as 
well as the bibliophile. They have accordingly obtained 
from the pen of M. J. J. Jusserand, an eminent scholar, 
long associated with the French Embassy in London, an 
introduction the value and interest of which cannot 
easily be over-estimated, and have supplied a series of 


illustrations, including the masterly designs of Jean- | } : , 
- : : J | interested in bygone times owe a debt of gratitude. 


Baptiste Ouvry, the famous animal painter to Louis XV. 
These plates first saw the light in the folio edition of 


Hucquier (Paris, n.d.), and are declared by Brunet | r. , ; 
2 : ; | performed his task with his customary thoroughness. In 


(*‘ Manuel du Libraire, Supplément,’ 1582, ii. 610) to be 
“ forte rares."" We have not previously seen them. They 
are immeasurably superior to the illustrations by Le 
Barbier, which are generally in demand. 
cast a clearer light upon life in France towards the close 
of the seventeenth century are not easily found, “he 
famous frontispiece of Della Bella to the ‘ Works’ of 
Scarron is also reproduced, as are fine portraits of 
Madame de Maintenon, Louis XIV., &c. Of the life 
of Scarron, strangely ead, eventful, and romantic, a very 
striking account is given by M. Jusserand, whose intro- 
duction is a model of graceful and pleasantly conveyed 
erudition. 

Editions of Scarron have a habit of growing scarce. 
Of the first edition of ‘ Le Romant Comique,’ giving the 
first part only (Paris, Toussainct Quinet, 1651, 8vo.), one 
copy, in the Bibliothéque de | Arsenal, Paris, alone is 
known to exist. Following editions, including the 
Elzevir volumes, are rare, and a complete copy of the 
edition of Abr. Wolfgang ( Amsterdam, 1668), an Elzevir 
annexe in ten volumes, is a treasure, The English trans- 
lations, one and all, are rare, and bring long prices in the 
auction-rooms. An edition at once so scholarly and so 
handsome as the present has not been seen. Those who 
read the book for the first time will be rewarded. It 
overflows with mirth and drollery, is deeply interesting, 
and supplies a marvellous picture of society as well as a 
stimulating record of adventure. Its language is quaint 
and agreeable. There is some coarseness of the kind 
which characterizes Smollett ratber than Rabelais, and 
a certain measure of sentimental interest, There is 
nothing, however, which can be regarded as licentious, 


and the work in this respect, like most French literature | 


of the epoch, contrasts favourably with our English 
literature of Restoration times. 


Year-Books of the Reign of Ai 
Year XV. Edited by Luke 
Series. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Ir is mere surplusage when we say that the volume 

before us is importantand well edited. Those who have 

had occasion to use the earlier volumes of the series have 
long ago discovered that the year-books furnish us with 


Owen Pike. Rolls 


Designs which | 


w@ Edward the Third. | 


an amount of information as to the lives and doings of 
our ancestors of a kind perfectly unique. We believe we 
are justified in saying that no other country possesses a 
series of documents of the same character which illus- 


| trates so fully and so continuously the growth of legisla- 


tion, The introduction contains much information 
compressed in a small compass. Indeed, were we bent 
on finding fault we should remark that the memoranda 
on the word merchet might have been extended with 
advantage. All we have is good; but when we call to 
mind how simpletons have disported themselves with 
regard to this word, it is desirable that we should be in 
possession of all the facts which have come to Mr, Pike's 
knowledge. We wish he would rewrite these paseages of 
his preface in a more popular form, and, embodying with 
them the important facts gathered on the same subject 
by Dr. Karl Schmidt, give us a work which should for 
ever dispel the clouds of ignorance and folly which have 
surrounded this subject. 


Pedes Finium ; or, Fines relating to the County of Cam- 
bridge from the Seventh of Richard I, to the end of the 
Reign of Richard J1[, Edited by Walter Rye. (Cam- 
bridge, Deighton, Bel! & Co.) 

THis useful compilation bas been iesued by the Cambridge 

Antiquarian Society, a body to which all of us who are 

To 

the genealogist it will be of a value not easy to exag- 

gerate. Mr. Rye is an accomplished antiquary, and has 


the preface the editor gives a list of more than 120 
Christian names of a character not commonly 
encountered, Several of them are quite new to us, 
others are survivals from pre-Norman days, Grym 
reminds us of the mythic founder of Grimsby, the old 
Lincolnshire seaport. Phinapopla, Sexina, Torcheneys, 
and Braymunda are beyond our present powers of inter- 
pretation. There is also a catalogue of a few nick- 
names which show that our forefathers were not without 
a sense of humour, 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 


must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 


| or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 


signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “* Duplicate.” 


A Constant Reaper (“ Whom the gods love die 
young”).—The query has been asked before without 
eliciting any definite reply. See 3° S, viii, 171, 216 
483. 


Cc. C. B. (“Pancakes and Shrove Tuesday "’).—This 
question has been frequently asked and never answered 

Conricenpa.—P, 107, col. 2,1. 19 from botton, for 
**1971" read 1671; p. 126, col, 1, 1. 7, for “ pale” read 
pali. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return cen- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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